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Memorabilia. 


T was announced in Parliament last week 
that Sir John Reith is to become whole- 
time chairman of the Board of Imperial 
Airways. So he will relinquish his position 
as Director of the B.B.C. The programmes 
had been well started before he took over con- 
trol but the concern has been widely developed 
of recent years and is generally regarded as 
the best managed of its kind. The ever 
pushing forces of advertisement have been 
carefully restrained and there has been 
nothing like the puffs of cosmetics which in 
the United States bring immense salaries to 
popular entertainers, Criticism in general 
on minor points has been overdone but some 
of the features for listeners, such as the 
lessons in German, may be questioned. Why 
reduce the chances of teachers who are never 
overpaid? The education of our present 
democracy is important enough but the 
B.B.C. can attend to that by suggesting 
to the public a better taste in various arts. 
Some of the speakers on special subjects 
might be told not to use words of which they 
know nothing. It is high time that more 
attention was paid to the English language. 
But nothing, we suppose, can stop the flood 
of American locutions which drew from Mr. 
Dooley, a humorist of merit some years since, 
the remark, ‘‘ When we Americans are done 
with the English language, it will look as if 
it had been run over by a musical comedy.”’ 
That sort of gaiety is easily overdone. We 
hope that the new Director will be a man of 
wide culture courageous enough to believe 
that the taste of the public can be improved. 


ENRY VIII granted the University of 
Cambridge in 1534 the privilege of having 
three printers to produce omnimodos libros, 
which has grown to an extensive business in 





learned and popular books. Now a pamphlet 
is issued by the University Press to celebrate 
‘ Bentley House and the Evolution of Cam- 
bridge Publishing.’ The new London pub- 
lishing house is a comely building, not in the 
least like the Gothic church steeple of the Pitt 
Press opened at Cambridge in 1833, and the 
illustrations show the excellent arrangements 
of the interior, which is simplex munditiis. 
The House stands on the site of five houses 
and has to deal with a great crowd of books. 
To-day the catalogue of the Syndics, who are 
responsible for the publications of the Press, 
contains some 5,000 items. 


WORLD-FAMOUS name has been added 

to London in Freud. He is now well on in 
years and has sought the peace of St. John’s 
Wood as a change after the Jew-baiting 
of Vienna. He has been allowed to get away, 
we read, on condition that he does not in- 
dulge in any political propaganda. That, 
indeed, as his daughter has observed, might 
make things harder for those left behind. It 
is some while since England received Einstein 
and Oxford took on a German scholar as 
Professor of Latin. Herr Hitler can do with- 
out learning and under his rule the number 
of students in the German Universities has 
been heavily reduced. His ‘‘ Aryan ”’ stuff is 
not a German invention. It can be traced 
back to Disraeli’s ‘Lothair’ and _ that 
amiable fanatic Mr. Phoebus, who wished 
for great changes in the laws and a control 
of marriage by the State. ‘‘ But nothing,” 
he added, ‘‘ can be done until the Aryan races 
are extricated from Semitism.’’ When he 
added in 1870 a ‘General Preface,’ Dis- 
raeli took the trouble to oppose this view and 
to declare that the Teutonic rebellion against 
the Divine truths entrusted to the Semites 
would have no permanent success. 


THE Cornhill for June begins with a tribute 

to the work of ‘ Edith Wharton’ which 
tells her career in an interesting way but is 
rather overstrained in its language. The 
Rev. P, B., Clayton in ‘ An Idyll’ has made 
a good story of two silver pattens brought to 
the church of Toc H by an old lady. He 
mentions an old retainer who had seen the 
coach presented to Archbishop Sutton Man- 
ners for an escape to Scotland when Bona- 
parte landed in England. Mr. C. E. Lawrence 
brings an accomplished pen to his disbelief 
in ‘Giants and Monsters’ and Sir Charles 
Petrie has a good subject in ‘ Travelling in 
Bygone England.’ Its difficulties have hardly 
been considered sufficiently as a reason why 
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popular risings seldom became general in our 
history. The ‘Camden Miscellany ’ has sup- 
plied good material of the seventeenth cen- 
tury which is compared with the experiences 
of two later travellers.. 


WHEN Parliament met again, the Lord 

Chancellor took his seat on a Woolsack 
which contained wool. During the Whitsun- 
tide holiday 200 lbs. of wool from Britain and 
the Dominions were used in place of the 
horse-hair which had somehow formed the 
stuffing. It looks as if some contractor had 
gained by the use of a cheap material, unless, 
indeed, some sentimentalist wished to per- 
petuate the memory of a favourite horse by 
a dignified use. 


: E Admiralty Telegraphs and Sema- 
phores,’ by Commander Hilary P. Mead, 
reprinted from ‘The Mariner’s Mirror,’ 
shows how soon truth is contaminated by un- 
verified legend and inaccurate description 
even in a business at one time so well known 
and so important as the visual telegraphic 
apparatus of earlier days. The writer moves 
over this dubious ground with the skill of an 
expert. He discusses the claims of certain 
churches to fly the White Ensign, on the 
ground that their towers provided signal 
stations and gives a map of ‘ Telegraph 
Routes through London.’ The telegraph 
building was nothing better than a shanty. 
Two telegraph lines are mentioned which have 
so far no records to support their existence. 
One was also operated in America from 1801 
to 1807 but only during the winter months. 
This is odd. Could the foliage of trees have 
interfered with the receipt of signals? 


CCORDING to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Washington, Red Indians num- 
bered 337,366 at the beginning of this year and 
are increasing at a more rapid rate than the 
white population of the United States, They 
lead a much safer life than in the days when 
they were hunters for food and scalpers for 
honour. Their virtues were idealised by Feni- 
more Cooper, but later accounts are less 
favourable. Their restricted activities give 
them too little to do and to endure. ‘ Crash- 
ing Thunder,’ the autobiography of a Winne- 
bago Indian which we read some ten years 
since, is, if typical, a poor advertisement of 
the race. He is utterly lacking in self- 
restraint and has been a drunkard, a: pimp, 
a thief, a murderer, and a coward before he 
is converted, and finds many ‘“‘ getting along 
nicely ’’ in this religion. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PEN AND SWORD. 
Some Sotprer-AUTHORS AND THEIR Books, 


WHEN the idea first occurred to me that 

I might venture a few remarks on soldier. 
authors, I imagined in my ignorance that 
the subject was fairly simple and straight- 
forward. When I started to collect inform- 
ation, I discovered that my original guess was 
not a good one, 

You see, I couldn’t find a definition for 
the term ‘‘ soldier-author,’? and when I tried 
to make one, I found myself in all sorts of 
difficulties. I began by thinking of ‘‘pukka” 
soldiers of the Cromwell-Marlborough-Wel- 
lington stamp, but found to my disappoint- 
ment that they, for reasons not apparent, 
handled their pens to no better purpose than 
to indite despatches and sundry official 
‘‘ chits.’’ Similarly, when I thought of great 
authors, it was but to realise that their battles 
had only been literary ones. .Gibbon, it is 
true, was a major: but only for a short time, 
in a volunteer regiment which never saw 
active service, Scott: was quartermaster to the 
Edinburgh Light Horse, also a volunteer body. 
Nor was this the sum total of my difficulties, 
for I could now see ramifications of the prob- 
lem. Could I call Julius Caesar a ‘‘soldier- 
author,’’ for example? Most people, I admit, 
think of him as a soldier, and good one, who 
wrote extensively—for school consumption. I 
preferred to think of him as a politician who 
led armies when his civic laurels became a 
little tarnished. Again, was James Grant, 
the prolific writer of military novels, to be 
classed under the heading? He had started 
life in the army but had resigned his com- 
mission in an incredibly short time. Yet in 
taking to literature his whole outlook was 
tinged with the reflected glory of army life. 
About Lawrence of Arabia I could not offer 
an opinion. I finally despaired of finding an 
adequate definition. 

During the last Great War many authors 
became soldiers, and likewise, many of the 
fighting men became authors. Yet to the 
volunteers and conscripts of these years I am 
unwilling to apply the term ‘‘soldier-author.” 
How much talent was lost and how much dis- 
covered between 1914 and 1918, it would be 
hard to estimate. The authors who survived 
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went back, mostly, to their writing. The 
men of the civilian army went back to city 
or rural life, to their pre-war callings or to 
new jobs, while some continued to experiment 
in literature, or drifted into authorship. In 
none of these types, however, did I feel much 
interested. But one figure did fill the bill. 
That was ‘‘ Sapper,’’ the late Lt.-Col. Cyril 
McNeile. He was a professional soldier be- 
fore the War: he had come into prominence 
as a writer even in the time of hostilities: and 
his books were neither historical nor auto- 
biographical, with the War and his own 
military experiences as themes. I decided 
that it was definitely the ‘‘ Sapper’ type of 
soldier-author that I wanted to write about. 
I conceived the species to consist of those who 
were soldiers by profession, writers by natural 
talent. For clarity, I excluded those who had 
written nothing but histories of their cam- 
paigns, though that meant excluding the 
witty Napoleonic veteran, Captain Kincaid 
of the Rifle Brigade; and more particularly 
Caesar and Napier, both writers of sturdy 
prose. I excluded too, those who were the 
authors of purely technical books. (For 
example, Capt. Nolan, who carried the order 
that sent the Light Brigade to its doom at 
Balaclava, wrote a volume on tactics). This 
left me with soldiers who had won some fame 
in the fields of poetry, drama, belles-lettres, 
and fiction. 

Having got thus far, I looked about for 
aconvenient line of approach. I had in mind 
no historical disquisition on the inter-rela- 
tions of the military mind and the literary 
temperament, Rather, I wished to comment on 
a budget of authors, and it seemed best that 
I should take modern English writers, I 
was led to hope that I might be able to draw 
certain conclusions after I had examined a 
few, 

In one of his books Lord Baden-Powell tells 
an amusing story against himself. The ex- 
Kaiser once remarked to him that in the 
German army the infantry enjoyed the 
honour of ‘‘ right of the line’’ as being the 
real fighting unit of the forces. Why did the 
British, on the other hand, put the artillery, 
cavalry and engineers before their infantry ? 
he asked. B.-P. was momentarily stumped. 
“T suppose it is just that we place them in 
alphabetical order,’’ was -his reply. Whether 
that be the correct explanation or not, we 
must yield to custom and begin with the 
gunners. Unfortunately, I cannot think of 
any example, despite sustained mental effort. 
Passing to the engineers, we fare better, for 





there we have ‘‘ Sapper”? himself. As a 
writer of popular fiction, he enjoyed much 
success, and his books are likely to be in 
demand for a good time to come. Personally 
I prefer the stories he wrote during the War— 
a collection like ‘Men, Women and Guns,’ for 
instance,—to his ‘‘ Bulldog Drummond ”’ 
adventures, though it is probably by the latter 
that he will be remembered. ‘ Bulldog Drum- 
mond ’ was published in 1920 and since then 
the hero has continued his exploits through 
a number of volumes. Of late he has gained 
further prominence through the medium of 
the films, a significant fact, for the cinema 
is a powerful institution in our day. ‘Jim 
Maitland,’ ‘Tiny Carteret,’ and ‘ Ronald 
Standish,’ to mention only a few of Sapper’s 
books, are good, clean, innocuous yarns which 
can be recommended without reserve to most 
readers. 

In these days of mechanisation, one is apt 
to overlook the cavalry arm; yet it is well 
represented, and mention of ‘‘ Sapper” sug- 
gests a kindred spirit. With Major P. C. 
Wren we inevitably think of the French 
Foreign Legion, about which journalists so 
regularly tell us the truth. In his ‘ Beau 
Geste,’ which appeared in 1924, he roman- 
ticised that supposedly unsavoury regiment, 
and inaugurated the cult of the desert drama. 
Though he had published before the War, it 
was not until ‘ Beau Geste’ became a best- 
seller that he came into his own. It, too, has 
been filmed, and its popularity shows little 
sign of diminishing. ‘ Beau Sabreur ’ (1926) 
and ‘ Beau Ideal’ (1928) are both equally 
vigorous tales, as are ‘ Explosion ’ (1935) and 
‘ The Fort in the Jungle ’ (1937). But Major 
Wren is more than merely a good story- 
teller. He is something of a wit, and an un- 
questioned master of entertaining dialogue. 
He has, too, a neat efficient style, which if 
not great prose, is certainly provocative and 
stimulating. | His books deal mainly with 
Africa or India, with army and out-of-door 
life. In ‘The Mammon of Righteousness ’ 
(1930) he showed that he could write as good 
a “‘ crime ’’ story as the best of them. At the 
same time, he is more truly at home with the 
soldier or sailor, ‘“‘ nature’s gentleman,” a 
fellow of ready invention and infinite capa- 
city. In the past dozen years Major Wren’s 
output has been considerable: and it is 
natural to hope that the author may long 
continue to entertain us with his breezy and 
epigrammatic ‘‘ he-men.”’ 

Also a cavalryman and an author,—though 
very much more besides,—is the Rt. Hon. 
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Winston S. Churchill. Few people realise | some rattling good “cloak and sword” 
that this great modern politician embarked | novels. Grant received an ensign’s commis- 


on a military career some forty years ago. He 
was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst, and 
entered the army, as an infantryman, in 1895. 
He served with the Spanish forces in Cuba; 
with the 3lst Punjab Infantry in India; and 
thereafter with the 21st Lancers. It is true 
that he returned in time to the “ foot- 
sloggers,’’? but I think most observers taking 
his energy and “dash’”’ into account would 
dub him the ideal mounted man. His literary 
career has been no less varied than his years 
in the Service. History is clearly his strong 
suit, his ‘ lan Hamilton’s March’ (1900) being 
an early work that was well-received. His 
‘World Crisis’ published in half a dozen 
volumes at intervals since 1923 is one of the 
most important contributions to the study of 
post-War affairs. ‘The Life and Times of 
Marlborough,’ is, of course, his masterpiece, 
and its compilation, we suspect, a con amore 
task. Biography has thus an appeal for him, 
too: and long before he started to chronicle 
the deeds of his remote forebear, he wrote his 
‘Lord Randolph Churchill’ (1906) which ran 
two editions in a year. And, apparently to 
show that he could do it, he wrote a novel, 
‘ Savrola,’ over thirty years ago. His latest 
book consists of studies of great contempor- 
aries, and has attracted much attention. 

One of the most versatile of ex-infantrymen 
is Captain Harry Graham, an old Cold- 
streamer. In 1895, the same year as he was 
gazetted to the Brigade, he published his 
‘ Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes.’ This 
was the first of a great series of light-hearted 
books, which include such classics of humour 
as ‘ Verse and Worse’ (1905), ‘ Departmental 
Ditties’ (1907), ‘Canned Classics’ (1911), ‘The 
Perfect Gentleman’ (1911), ‘Happy Families’ 
(1924), and, in 1936, ‘The Private Life of Gre- 
gory Gorme.’ The writing of volumes of light 
verse, however, does not exhaust the dashing 
captain’s accomplishments. For he is also 
the part-author of a number of stage successes, 
shows that have enjoyed long runs and popu- 
lar acclaim. Among these we need only 
mention ‘Tina,’ ‘ Katja the Dancer,’ ‘A 
Southern Maid,’ White Horse Inn,’ and 
‘Land of Smiles.’ Furthermore, he is the 
lyrist of other successes, including the ever- 
green ‘ Maid of the Mountains.’ Altogether, 
his is an exceptionally fine record. 

Talk of a large output of successes puts me 
again in mind of James Grant, and I feel 
inclined to bring him into my collection, if 
for no other reason than to draw attention to 





sion in the 62nd Foot in 1840, but resigned 
it ‘after four years. In 1845-6 there appeared 
his ‘ Romance of War,’ a novel of the Penin- 
sula War and Waterloo campaign. This had 
a tremendous sale, though the author only got 
twenty pounds for it, It is still the most 
popular of Grant’s novels, and has been many 
times reprinted. All told, he wrote some 
fifty-six romances, as well as a number of 
serious historical works—‘Old and New Edin- 
burgh,’ ‘ Life of Montrose,’ ‘Memoirs of Kirk- 
aldy of Grange,’ and others. Broadly speak- 
ing, he was a good historian, perhaps because 
he borrowed largely from reputable authors. 
On one occasion, it falls to be recorded, he 
was brought to book. This was when he was 
shown to have poached on Mark Napier’s 
researches on Montrose. Napier took the 
detected malefactor to law, but lost the case 
on a technicality. Determined to have his 
revenge, he devoted many pages of his next 
book to lashing Grant with verbal whips, and 
to printing parallel passages from his own 
and from Grant’s work to illustrate the 
plagiary. Altogether it was an unpleasant 
incident. In a way we can understand that 
Grant was compelled to borrow freely, for 
his books are not only many, but lengthy. In 
his ‘ Scottish Cavalier,’ for example, a “three 
decker ’’ published in 1850, he has simply 
paraphrased whole pages of the early 
‘Memoirs of Viscount Dundee’ of 1714. For 
all that, his novels are good reading. Most 
are historical, or descriptive of army life. 
‘The Yellow Frigate’ is, I believe, still in 
print, as are ‘The Captain of the Guard,’ and 
‘Adventures of an Aide-de-camp’: but the 
majority seem to be unknown to the present 
generation, which is to be regretted. The once 
popular ‘One of the Six Hundred,’ dealing 
with the Crimean War is now unprocurable. 
Its glory, unlike that of its subject, has 
faded: and a similar fate has overtaken such 
exciting chronicles as ‘Jane Seton,’ ‘The 
King’s Own Borderers’ ‘ Philip Rollo,’ ‘ Six 
Years After,’ ‘The Phantom Regiment,’ and 
‘ The Scots Brigade.’ Though I should not go 
as far as suggest that all Grant wrote ought to 
be reprinted, I do think it reasonable that a 
handful of his best stuff should be made 
available. 

Grant was, admittedly, just a storyteller, 
no more. His heroes are heroes; his heroines 
lovely and good; his villains undeniably 
villainous. His style is somewhat undistin- 
guished, and he is sometimes discursive and 
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rolix. Yet he is very definitely an entertain- 
ing writer. He copies Sir Walter a good deal 
—in one respect by holding up the action 
here and there to squeeze in unattached short 
stories—and sometimes he comes near to 
equalling his model. He demands no great 
mental effort on the part of the reader, whose 
attention he contrives to hold throughout. 
With no reservations, I recommend him to 
those who are tired of the subtleties of the 
moderns. His machinery may creak occa- 
sionally but it turns out a good solid article 
in the end, 

While on the subject of old authors, let me 
mention a contemporary of Grant’s—G. W. 
Whyte-Melville, who was, as far as I can 
recall, also a soldier. He is now likewise a 
forgotten writer, though he deserves a better 
fate. One or two of his novels are still to 
be had, ‘ The Gladiators ’ continuing to enjoy 
a moderate popularity. But many good yarns 
have perished. A pity. 

To go back even further than Whyte- 
Melville, one recalls that Sir Richard Steele, 
the merrier partner in the Addison-Steele 
confederacy, was, for a time at least, a pro- 
fessional soldier, holding a commission in, I 
think, a Guards’ regiment. I am glad to 
have the opportunity of mentioning his name, 
for it allows me to refer to the delightful 
sketch of the amiable essayist and his lady 
in Austin Dobson’s ‘Eighteenth Century Vig- 
nettes.’ 

But let me finish with a modern. He shall 
be the fine old fighter, General Sir lan Ham- 
ilton of the ‘‘ Gay Gordons,’’ who embarked 
on a literary career many years ago. To-day 
he is probably known only for ‘A Staff Offi- 
cer’s Scrap-Book’ but the fact remains that he 
once dealt with lighter topics in such works 
as ‘Icarus,’ ‘A Ballad of Hadji,’ and ‘A Jaunt 
ina Junk.’ Of recent years we have not had 
much from his pen: but now his latest acti- 
vity is the writing of his memoirs, which 
cannot fail to be intensely interesting. Litera- 
ture still interests him, though his love of the 
khaki remains his strongest affection. He is 
certainly the greatest soldier in my collection. 
More than that, he has the secret of peren- 
nial youth, so that we are emboldened to hope 
that he may return to the loves of his early 
days. For all we know, he might yet become 
a successful novelist, for even in his eighties 
he is a man of infinite possibilities. What- 
ever he does, we can be sure that it will be 
neatly and efficiently done. 

So much for my soldier-authors: a mixed 
bag indeed. And my conclusions? Well, 








these are such, I think, as any one could 
draw. The most noticeable feature is in my 
opinion the vitality of each of these men. 
Then we have a cleanness and brightness in 
outlook, an almost “ spit-and-polish ’’ fresh- 
ness. There is, too, versatility; soldiers do 
not necessarily have one-track minds. There 
is a capacity for hard work, and an obvious 
determination to ‘‘ make a job” of anything 
that is begun. Whether or not these quali- 
ties are due to military training, I cannot 
say. Certainly they are consistent with mili- 
tary ideals. The list of writers that I have 
given could, of course, be extended: but in 
the case of all the additional examples I can 
think of the same characteristics hold good. 
A more intense research would probably pro- 
vide some interesting data for the psycholo- 
gist. I do not for a moment suggest that in 
these times of rearmament, the War Office 
should adopt recruiting slogans calling the 
youth of the nation to ‘‘ Join the Army and 
become an author.’’ Professional soldiers who 
go in for authorship are, I am convinced, 
small in number. The fact remains that those 
who do, find their labours well received. And, 
as the Army marks a man, especially one of 
the officer class, so too does it appear to mark 
their labours. But the subject is bigger than 
can be dealt with adequately in this place, 
and I will leave these thoughts to be expanded 
by anyone who feels inclined to do so, 


J. L. Werr. 


AFRICAN COLOUR-SENSE AND 
LANGUAGE. 


SoM E years ago, a controversy arose—I am 
afraid I have a very hazy recollection of 
the details, except that Mr, Gladstone bore 
a prominent part in it—on the sense of colour 
among the Ancients. It was inferred—e.g., 
from the use of words in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and the disputes of the learned over 
the precise signification of yAavxds and 
xudveos —that the Homeric Greeks were 
colour-blind, or, at any rate, that their per- 
ceptions were not sufficiently developed to en- 
able them to distinguish more than a very 
few simple and broadly-contrasted colours. 


1 Mr. Havelock Ellis has dealt with “ The 
Colour-Sense in Literature,” but on somewhat 
different lines. As Mr. Ellis well says, the 
question belongs not to the region of physiology 
but to that of philology and aesthetics. He has 
taken the latter ground in dealing with it. The 
present essay is an attempt to do so on the 
former—or philological. 
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Now, by parity of reasoning, we might 
arrive at the conclusion that a certain African 
tribe—the Mang’anja, to wit—can distinguish 
only three colours: black, white and red. But 
we have first-hand evidence that this is not 
the case. What appears to me, if I may 
venture to say so, the real explanation, I will 
try to state presently, 

That the Mang’anja—or, indeed, any 
African native—has no power of discrimin- 
ating colours can be disproved by a variety of 
facts. There are several different shades of 
blue beads popular in the commerce of the 
district—several light blues, even, and a 
lavender, which might hastily be classed 
among them—and not one of these is ever 
mistaken for another, nor will the trader 
*‘ just out ’’ of one tint easily persuade cus- 
tomers to take the nearest match instead. Yet 
if you ask the colour of any of these blue 
beads, the invariable answer will be “‘ za ku 
da’’ (black). The sky is black; so is navy- 
blue calico; so is the blue of Reckitt (a much- 
prized commodity, usually referred to as 
bul-lu) ; so is any green, brown, or grey arti- 
cle—unless the latter be very light, in which 
case it counts as white. Yellow is either red 
or white, according to circumstances, Violet 
or purple is black. Some fondly imagine that 
there is a word for green; -wisi (thus written 
because an adjective cannot be given in full 
unless you know its accompanying noun and 
can supply the proper concord-prefix); but 
it really means ‘‘ raw,”’ ‘‘ unripe,’’ or even 
‘* wet.’? Another word, ku twuluka2—some- 
times taken to mean ‘‘ to be yellow ’’—seems 
only to signify, ‘‘ to be bright or polished,”’ 
or, perhaps, ‘‘ light-coloured.’’ I have never 
succeeded in making myself understood when 
I used it in the sense of ‘‘ yellow’’; and, if 
I produced an article to illustrate my mean- 
ing, was usually informed that it was red. 

The bead-work, done in intricate patterns, 
accurately carried out in a variety of 
colours, is a cogent—and charming—proof 
that if the words of the Mang’anja for 
colour are limited, their ideas of it are not. 
But still one might, under the circumstances, 
expect difficulties to arise in connection with 
transactions in beads—perhaps serious enough 
to affect an important industry in Venice 
and Naples. However, each kind of bead has 
its own name. These names do not invari- 
ably correspond with distinct colours, but 
they do so, as a rule, sufficiently to discrim- 
inate for practical purposes. The old-estab- 
lished popular turquoise blue—out and away, 





2 Ku is the infinitive prefix. 











along with gold, or polished brass, the orna- 
ment for a bronze skin, as the ancient 
Egyptians knew—is chingulungulu: the dark 
blue majerijert; the lavender, nakaunde ; and 
so on. But none of these words would be 
understood if applied without explanation to 
other objects of the same colour, 

Passing to quite another region, we find 
that the Zulu language is somewhat richer 
in colour words. We have -mnyama, -mhlope, 
-bomvu, black, white, red; and, moreover 
-luhlaza, which may mean either green or 
blue; and -mpofu, which may mean either 
yellow, buff, grey or some shades of brown. 
A canary bird is -mpofu,; so is dry snuff. 

When we find, furthermore, nsundu 
“used to express various shades of dark 
blue colour, including purple, puce, etc..’’3 
we begin to think the language is as rich in 
colours as the painter’s palette. But this 
nsundu introduces us to a class of words of 
which it is more than doubtful whether any 
white man living knows the whole. It is a 
parallel case to that of the beads in Nyasa- 
land. The Zulus are great cattle-breeders; 
and every colour which a beast could show 
has its own name. But here, again, we find 
that the names do not all refer strictly to 
colour, e.g., two cows of exactly the same 
shade of brown would be classed under differ- 
ent names if they differed in their markings 
or the shape of their horns. The glories of 
the royal herds of Zululand are now, alas! 
a thing of the past; but those who remember 
them still talk of them with admiration. 
They were bred and selected with such care 
that, in herds of many hundreds, all the indi- 
viduals were exactly similar in colour and 
markings, or in some other peculiarity, such 
as the shape of the horns. In this way a 
multitude of technical terms arose, some at 
least of which could be used as colour-words. 
And in one point the Zulus mark an advance 
on the stage previously noticed. Their cattle- 
words (if I may coin the term) are suscepti- 
ble of being applied to the colour of other 
objects—at least, in some cases—and probably 
the process of extension is still going on. I 
discovered the other day that a dark-brown 
book was nsundu, with a qualification added 
which appears to mean “ like a lizard,’’ but 
I hesitate to pursue the subject, as it appears 
to plunge into an abyss of technicalities. 
Many cattle are nsundu in different ways. 

The inference one draws from the whole 
matter is that the explanation lies in the 
tendency of primitive language towards the 





* Colenso’s Dictionary. 
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particular. Children do not generalise—they 
begin by taking all nouns for proper names 
belonging to individual persons and things of 
their acquaintance. Primitive language, in 
a way, does the same thing, and has, besides, 
a synthetic tendency—it cannot separate the 
thing from its qualities, or the action from 
its object. Max Miller tells us of some 
Indian language in North America which has 
(if I remember right) seventeen words mean- 
ing to wash different kinds of things, but not 
one to express the bare idea of washing. In 
like manner chingulungulu means blue beads 
—or, more particularly, turquoise-blue beads 
—but you cannot separate the beads from the 
blueness. It is a great step in advance that 
there should be a general term to indicate 
beads without any colour—though you cannot 
have the colours without the beads—but there 
is such a term: nkanda. As for finding an 
equivalent for the word ‘‘colour’’ it is 
clearly impossible at this stage. And yet, 
curiously enough, abstract terms are by no 
means wanting; the language has great faci- 
lities for making nouns out of verbs—i.e., 
separating the action from the doer, and 
contemplating it in an abstract form. It even 
has a word for ‘‘ nature’’ or ‘‘ quality,” 
which arises thus: Kala is “ to sit,” ‘‘ to 
remain,’’? and hence ‘‘ to be’’ (in any state) ; 
so we have, by affixing the proper formative 
particles chi-kalidwe, the state of being, the 
nature of anything. It is such things as 
these that afford us a glimpse into the primi- 
tive mental processes that lie at the root of 
our whole structure of logic and metaphysics. 
A, W. 

[The initials represent the late Dr. Alice 
Werner, sometime Professor of Swahili and the 
Bantu Languages at the School of Oriental 
Studies. Her death in the summer of 1935 was 
a great loss to African scholarship, for she 
combined study of the natives themselves on 
the spot with excellent gifts as a linguist.] 


AVERLEY NOVELS AS AN IMPLUSE 
TO FICTION.—I have often thought of 
a passage concerning the increase of fiction 
which followed Scott’s success and have not 
been able to trace it. Now that I have found 
it again, I put it on record in your pages. 
‘The Literature of the Georgian Era,’ by 
William Minto, 1894, includes in chap, 18 
concerning novelists the following informa- 
tion :— 
Professor Masson has collected some curious 
statistics showing the enormous impulse given 
to novel-writing 4 the success of the Waverley 





Novels. In 1820, when they were at the height 
of their popularity, the number published, or 
received at the British Museum, was 26, an 
average of one every fortnight. Ten years later, 
when the series was nearly finished, in 1830, the 
number received was 101, nearly an average of 
two a week. And it would appear from the 
British Museum Catalogue that the average has 
been pretty steadily maintained since. 

Since these words were printed, novels have 
risen to a hideous nimiety which does little 
good to anybody. The world of books has 
become a jungle rich in crowds of weeds which 
make it dificult to find one’s way to the 
things one wants to see. As for the novels, 
some of them might be marked with the ‘‘ L ”’ 
which among the drivers of motor-cars indi- 
cates a learner. The average supply is, I 
believe, some 30 a week, and writers are so 
eager to pour out that they produce books 
under another name as well as their own. 


O. R. 


{,URTAIN-LECTURE: UNRECORDED 
SENSE.—“‘ Curtain-lecture’’ is defined 

in the Oxford Dictionary after Johnson, 
‘“ A reproof given by a wife to her husband 
in bed,” and all the quotations are of this 
sort. But in ‘ The Double Transformation: 
A Tale,’ the second piece in the ‘ Miscellane- 
ous Poems’ of Goldsmith in the Globe 
Edition, p. 52 in the Oxford Edition of 
‘ Poetical Works,’ the lecturer is the husband. 
Jack Book-worm married Flavia out of a 
Fleet Street shop and was happy enough for 
atwelve month. Then he found that she went 
into smart society and powdered and dressed 
too much, 

But when at home at board or bed, 

Five greasy nightcaps wrapp’d her head. 

Could so much beauty condescend 

To be a dull domestic friend? 

Could any curtain-lectures bring 

To decency so fine a thing? 

Small pox did the trick. The lady was dis- 
figured and 

Attempted pleasing him alone. 


The Notes added by Austin Dobson to the 
Oxford Edition give 1765 as the date of the 
first appearance of the verses. SENEx. 


(HANGING LONDON.—1. Hammersmith 
Road. Two old cottages, said to have 
been an inn frequented by Dick Turpin, are 
to be demolished. What was the name of the 
inn? 
2. Bruce Castle, Tottenham. A _ postal 
museum was opened here by the Postmaster- 
General on 18 May. J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


COTTISH CABINET-MAKER IN THE 
UNITED STATES.—We had a master 
cabinet-maker whose name was Duncan Phyfe, 
and whose fame will go down through all the 
ages because of the beautiful things he made. 
He lived in New York for nearly eighty- 
six years, and yet practically nothing is 
known about him. I have been on the trail 
of all sort of things, but, like everyone else 
who has undertaken this job, have not found 
anything very illuminating. 

Now Duncan Phyfe was a Scotchman. His 
name was originally spelled Fife. He came 
from Loch Fannich, thirty miles from Inver- 
ness. His father was a crofter, and he was 
the second son in a very large family. In 
1783 or 84, when he was sixteen years old, 
he left Scotland on a sailing vessel with his 
widowed mother and his many sisters and 
brothers. ‘T'wo of the sisters died on the long 
and tedious trip to America. I do not know 
what their names were. He went directly to 
Albany with his family and presumably was 
apprenticed there to learn the trade of 
cabinet-making. He came to New York in 
1790, and in 1792 opened his own workshop. 
He grew to be the most fashionable and most 
popular cabinet-maker of his time, and held 
this position against all his competitors, 

I have photographs of marvellous pieces 
which he made, but what I should like to 
know is a little more about his family history. 
Do you suppose there are any records in 
Scotland which would show whether the six- 
teen-years-old boy had been trained to make 
furniture in the old country, and where he 
got this training? Or that there are still any 
descendants of the family who might by any 
chance have a picture of the boy? He was 
so modest that he would never sit for a 
daguerreotype over here, but there are good 
pictures of his brothers, James and Michael. 
He had another brother called Lachlin or 
Laughlin, 

There is a legend over here that the family 
went to Albany on their arrival in this 
country because they had relatives in the 
Scotch regiments that fought with Burgoyne. 
I do not suppose this can ever be substantiated. 

It would be a real contribution to the his- 
torical background of this country if we could 
dig up anything in Scotland that would shed 
any real light on Duncan Phyfe’s background, 
I am not interested in tracing his genealogy 








back for many generations—all I want to 
know is about the immediate family. 


N. Mac. 


RENCH FRANC NOTE, 1849.—I have 
acquired a curious franc note, a “‘ billet 
hypothécaire ’’ of 1849. The paper occupies 
a square of a little less than 44 inches. The 
inside of it is devoted to business but it has 
an ornamental border all round with various 
figures. At the top on the left is a bearded 
figure holding a balance with the legend 
‘* égal-échange ’’ below. Underneath this a 
blacksmith is at work who has a beard and 
a toga. On the other side are two bearded 
figures in chains with ‘‘ prétez sans interéts”’ 
between them. The lower one has apparently 
had his chain broken by a woman who holds 
one end of it. The bottom of the note has 
two figures, one sitting with his hand on a 
plough, the other a man moving away from a 
woman who has in her hand what looks like 
a broken piece of chain. A scroll at the two 
ends here at the bottom carries the words 
‘*Labor improbus omnia vincit,’’ which may 
be rendered ‘‘ Relentless toil conquers the 
world,’’ from Virgil, Georgies I, 146. 

The text is headed at the top ‘ Associations 
Fraternelles et Egalitaires Réunies’ and 
states that the note is ‘‘ remboursable au 
porteur en espéces le 15 Septembre 1948, par 
les propriétaires des 22 maisons qui seront 
construites rue de Flandre 112, 114 et 116, 
& la Villette.’? I wonder if these houses were 
built and still exist. The financial advance 
of credit does not seem very great, for the 
text goes on to state that tradesmen of various 
sorts whose names are printed below with 
addresses will take the note as payment for 
a fifth part of the cost of their produce, the 
other four parts being furnished in money. 
But the Association des Epiciers, the 
grocers, are excepted; they will only take 
the note as a twentieth part. 

I know nothing of the scheme by which 
these franc notes were created but I suppose 
that the Associations were responsible for 
backing them and supplied their equivalent 
in money, as stated. Were the ‘‘ maisons”’ 
to be erected banking-houses? The notes were 
clearly an effect of the Revolution in 1848 and 
Louis Napoleon, when next year he became 
President, or when he dissolved the Constitu- 
tion in 1851, may have modified or done away 
with them. I know little about the ways of 
finance but I suppose that in 1849 paper 
money had to overcome a prejudice against 
it. Certainly it led to a great outcry in 
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England. Can these franc notes be called 
rarities to-day ? When did paper money begin 
in France, or elsewhere? I suppose that at 
first it was taken on reluctantly in place of 
solid coin. 

SENEX. 


UERIES FROM ‘ TWICE ROUND THE 
CLOCK ’ I.—George Augustus Sala was 
derided for his style by Matthew Arnold but 
he was certainly a master of London life in 
his day and I have found his ‘ Twice Round 
the Clock’ or the ‘ Hours of the Day and 
Night in London ’ admirably full in its detail 
of all sorts of pleasures and occupations. It 
appeared in 1859, which is long enough ago 
to make some of his characters and references 
obscure. I shall be glad to have information 
on the following queries, 

The edition | possess is described at the 
bottom of the title-page thus: ‘‘ London: 
published for the proprietors by W. Kent and 
Co., Paternoster Row, MpbcccLxIt.”’ Who 
are ‘the proprietors’’ and why are they 
mentioned? I have never seen them on a 
title-page before. Is this simply an indica- 
tion that a copyright book has been published 
by a firm other than the original one? I give 
further queries under the hours, 

4 a.m. ‘‘ The deep bass voice of Paul’s, the 
Staudigh of bells.’’ Who was Staudigh? 

In the fish market, ‘‘ What are Coob and 
Haberdine ’’? I repeat Sala’s query. 

Here he (Ned Ward) saw ‘‘ bargemen eat- 
ing broiled red herrings, and Welshmen 
‘louscobby ’ (whatever that doubtless savoury 
dish may have been but there must have 
been cheese in it).”’ What was it made of ? 
Of a horsey and fishy gentleman. ‘‘ Is he 
John Scott disguised as Izaak Walton?”’ 
Which of the John Scotts is this? 

“ Mr, Taylor, the famous fishmonger ’’ had 
a huge placard scrawled outside his shop in 
Lombard Street :— 

So the ‘ Times’ takes an interest in the case 

of Geils; 

I wish it would take some in my eels! 

Who was Geils? The shop, I think, has 
long disappeared. Lombard Street is now 
entirely given up to money. 

5 a.m. The publication of The Times news- 
paper. Sala speaks of ‘‘ boys yelling the 
insufferable ‘Old Dog Tray,’ the abominable 
‘Keemo Kimo,’ the hideous ‘ Hoomtoomdoo- 
dendoo.’ Are these all popular songs or frag- 
ments of them or tolerably meaningless street 
cries ? 

“A post-prandial paper, called the ‘ Even- 





ing Mail,’ rarely seen in the Metropolis, but 
extensively circulated in the provinces, and 
especially in the colonies, and in the United 
States, is published as a species of vesper 
thunder at the ‘Times’ office.’’ It seems 
odd that such a paper should have the cir- 
culation outside England Sala indicates. How 
long did the Evening Mail last? I recall 
some forty years ago a thin sheet called The 
Latest, Its existence was very brief. I 
presume that the Evening Mail had a good 
deal in it from the current Times, was more 
concise and sold at a cheaper price. 

6 a.m. ‘‘Antipodean legislators have a 
refreshment room they call Bellamy’s.’’ This 
is, of course, a tribute to the famous House 
of Commons caterer mentioned in Pitt’s last 
words. Where is the Australian Bellamy’s? 
At Melbourne, and anywhere else? Is the 
association kept up at Canberra, which did 
not exist in Sala’s time? 

Nursery-grounds and market-gardens at 
‘* Brompton, Fulham, Brentford, Chiswick, 
Turnham Green and Kew.’’ Did they exist 
at all those places round about 1859? I 
should have put their disappearance earlier. 
When were they done away with? Was there 
a particular epoch in which London builders 
of houses made a great advance and bought up 
the market gardens wholesale ? 

If we analysed fastidiously all the things 
we eat and drink, ‘‘ we should soon fill up 
the measure of the title of Dr. Culverwell’s 
book, by ‘ avoiding’ eating and drinking 
altogether.’’ Who is this Doctor? The Cam- 
bridge Platonist of the seventeenth century 
is the only man of the name in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

7 a.m. ‘‘ The cabman, who looks like a 
livery stable edition of Don Cesar de Bazan, 
with a horse-cloth instead of a mantle.’’ Who 
was the Don? 

9 a.m. The man who lives on a square has 
in his’ study uncomfortable books like 
‘ Friends in Council ’ and Mr. Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s ‘India.’ The ‘‘ Mr.”’ looks like a 
crude hit at the masculine lady, or is it a mis- 
print? I notice one or two in the book. 


IGNoTo. 


AYOED: AMERICAN SLANG.—In one 
of the latest thrillers, ‘ Don’t Let Him 
Burn,’ by Fred MaclIsaac, chapt. 26, I find 
the words :-- 
It was Brown who kayoed him, not one of us! 
From the previous chapter it appears that 
Brown reduced the man in question to in- 
sensibility by banging him on the back of the 
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head with an automatic, which is American 
for a revolver. I had thought that 
‘* kayoed him ’’ meant made him all right, 
i.e. harmless from a criminal’s point of view, 
and so would be the same as ‘‘ okayed ’’ him, 
which is the verb formed from ‘‘ 0.K.’’ Now 
it occurs to me that ‘‘ kayoed’’ is from 
‘*K.0.”’, which stands for ‘‘ knock-out.’’ Is 
this correct? I have not come on this par- 
ticular word before and it is not included in 
Mr. Alfred H. Holt’s ‘ Phrase Origins,’ which 
is a fairly full record of such locutions. Per- 
haps, however, this particular verb has been 
made since 1936, when Mr. Holt’s book 
appeared. Can anyone give an earlier in- 
stance of it? 
QUARE. 


LD HARRY.—Re-reading George Eliot, I 
have come across ‘ Old Harry” as a 
synonym for the Devil more than once. The 
‘O.E.D.’ gives no derivation under ‘‘Harry”’ 
and no quotation earlier than 1777. Brewer 
says, ‘‘ To harry (Sazron) is to tear in pieces, 
whence our harrow and rejects the suggestion, 
‘N. and Q.’, Nov. 26, 1859, that ‘‘old 
Harry’ from the Hebrew Seirim, trans- 
lated ‘‘devils’’ in Lev. xvii. 7, is the original. 
Has later etymology any other derivations to 
offer? To ‘‘ harry,’’ commit ravages, has 
two early quotations in the ‘O.E.D.’, one from 
Alfred, but if that is the origin, it is odd 
that ‘‘Old Harry ’’ has not been discovered 
earlier, 


QUARE, 


MERSON’S ‘ENGLISH TRAITS.’ — 
Emerson’s account of the English seems 
to me admirable in its penetration into the 
English character and by no means super- 
seded by the European travellers who have 
attempted to understand and explain the 
English. Has it ever been annotated? Emer- 
son’s wealth of anecdote and quotation is 
sometimes wanting in precision and accuracy, 
and changes in the tone of English life have 
been extensive. For instance, no-one to-day 
could believe a word of this :— 

The great silent crowd of thoroughbred 
Grecians always known to be around him, the 
English writer cannot ignore. They prune his 
orations, and point his pen. Hence, the style 


and tone of English journalism. 

But in the attitude of American visitors 
to the English and a dozen other points, I 
can still admire the essential rightness of 
comment, supported by that gift for aphorism 
= makes Emerson always delightful to 
read. 


Cannot some later observer bring him 





up to date? It would be a chance for a 
piquant addition of comment. The English 
style of speech and behaviour may be notably 
modified before long by the American vic- 
tories over us in words and the cinema. We 
have at present no author who commands the 
immediate and universal popularity Emerson 
ascribed in a speech of 1847 to the Dombey 
of Dickens. As for ‘‘ the bankrutcy of the 
vulgar musket-worship, though great men be 
musket-worshippers, ‘* Emerson says that he 
could easily see that. It is as well that he 
is not alive to see the Dictators of to-day 
and the universal reliance on the vast prepar- 
ation of force as the only means of procuring 
safety. 
W. 


HENRY BURROUGH, VICAR OF WIS. 

BECH, CAMBS., 1749-1773.—His Ar- 
morial Ensigns are desired, confirming or cor- 
recting what is said as to Burrough of Suf- 
folk, in Burke’s Armory. Henry Burrough 
was born, in 1721, at Sudbury, Suffolk, where 
his father, the Rev. Humphrey Burrough, 
(for whom see Al, Cantab.: in which he is 
described as ‘‘ of Suffolk,’’ but whose parent- 
age is unknown to the present writer,) for 
many years was, int. al., Master of the Gram- 
mar School. In 1735, the son, Henry, 
entered Bury (St. Edmunds) Grammar 
School, the alma mater of others of the sur- 
name, quite likely to have been near kinsmen: 
James Burrough, M.D., Camb., and Mayor 
of Bury, 1695, and 1701; son of Thos. Bur- 
rough, of Bury, and father of Sir Jas. Bur- 
rough, an amateur architect of repute, 
Master of Caius College, Camb., and Vice- 
Chancellor; see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

The said Henry Burrough proceeded from 
Bury School to St, Catharine’s College, 
(amb., becoming M.A, and Fellow of his Col- 
lege. From 1749 he was Vicar of Wisbech, 
until his death in 1773, and perhaps was also 
Prebendary of Peterborough; Al. Cantab. In 
Wisbech Church, on his tomb, a fine example, 
among others there, of eighteenth cent. crafts- 
manship, now in process of reconditioning, 
accurate decipherment of the partially 
obliterated arms is of importance. Has any 
reader information as to the ancestry of the 
father, the Rev. Humphrey Burrough, “ of 
Suffolk,’ which would be so helpful and 
acceptable as a clue? 

Henry Curtis. 


OWDERED FOOTMEN.—In what quar- 
ters are footmen in powder retained to- 
day? They are not often seen, one would 
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suppose. Perhaps royalty and the Mansion | 
House still preserve this sort of state and a | 
few great houses. But I do not know, as 
I do not frequent such exalted circles. Does 
the United States mark the prestige of its 
President in this way? 


¥. 6.-€. 


ILTON TRANSMOGRIFIED.—A friend 
tells me that he recalls a prose version 
of ‘Paradise Lost’ in English, which was 
translated from a French version, regarded 
as a meritorious performance but not ascribed 
to Milton. Is this possible? What is the 
title of this prose at second hand and when 
was it published ? 
CurIovs. 


“MO ALL AROUND THE WREKIN.’’— 
What is the date of origin of this well- 
known Shropshire toast ? 
J. H. Lestie. 


E GOSPELS: DATE OF CHIEF MSS. 

—I do not see anywhere a comparison 
between the MSS. of the Gospels and of the 
Latin and Greek classics in point of date. The 
former have, I believe, a priority of some 
centuries. Are not most of the classical MSS 
of the tenth century? Westcott and Hort 
write of MSS as early as the middle of the 
fourth century, and here, or in the next cen- 
tury the chief texts used to be placed. Is this 
dating still upheld? I am asking about 
substantial MSS, not fragments. 


HIppocuipEs. 


OUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS.—When 

were roundabouts and swings first used 
at country fairs and wakes? Were coconuts 
cheap and plentiful enough to be used as 
“Shys’”’ early in the nineteenth century ? 
Cokernuts (so spelt) were rather a luxury in 
the market; they are now conspicuous by 
their absence. 

C. E. H. E. 


VERSES : AUTHOR WANTED.— 


Wilt thou remember me when I am gone 
Further each year from thy vision with- 
drawn, 
Thou in the Sunset, I in the Dawn? 


Wilt thou remember me, Child of my Soul? 
When the deep waves of forgetfulness roll, 
Part may survive in the wreck of the whole. 
Yes I’ll remember thee e’en though I see 
Daily and nightly encompassing me 
Thousands of others but Nothing of thee. 





E. C. Morey. 


Replies. 


HANNAH GLASSE AND HER ART 
OF COOKERY. 


(clxxiv. 401) 


About two years ago, when I was prepar- 

ing a history of the parish of Simonburn 
in Northumberland for the forthcoming 
volume of the ‘Northumberland County 
History,’ the present owner of Nunwick, Mr. 
Guy Allgood, kindly permitted me to examine 
his numerous and interesting family papers. 
In these the identity of Hannah Glasse is 
clearly established. She was the daughter of 
Isaac Allgood of Brandon White House, in 
the parish of Eglingham, Northumberland, 
by his wife Hannah, daughter of Isaac Clark, 
vintner, of London. She was their eldest child 
born on 24 March, 1708/9 and was bap- 
tized at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. The parish 
registers of this church do not appear to 
have been printed; so 1 have not been able 
to verify the date, and should be much obliged 
to any Londoner who would do so. Her 
brother Lancelot Allgood was baptized at the 
parish church of Eglingham in Northumber- 
land on 8 March, 1710/11, and there were 
two other children who died young. Isaac 
Allgood made his will on 7 June, 1725 and 
in it mentioned his daughter Hannah and her 
husband Peter Glasse. As she would be 16 
years old on 24 March, 1725, she must have 
married very young. Her husband is said to 
have been buried at Bromfield in Essex, but 
the date of his burial is not given. Her father 
Isaac Allgood was buried in the chancel of 
Simonburn church on 3 Aug. 1725. After 
his death it seems that his family was for a 
while in comparatively low circumstances, and 
it is probable that Hannah Glasse was left a 
widow with a large family of young children 
and slender means, and that she took to 
writing for their support. However this may 
be, the family fortunes afterwards brightened. 
Her brother Lancelot married a _ distant 
cousin, Jane, daughter of Robert Allgood of 
Lambley, who was the heiress of Lambley and 
Simonburn. Lancelot Allgood was a magis- 
trate and became a person of great import- 
ance in Northumberland. He was knighted 
in 1760, when his pedigree was drawn up. 
In it, curiously, Hannah’s husband is called 
John Glasse, but the will of his father-in- 
law is a better authority. There are, in fact, 
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several errors in the Christian names given 
in this pedigree. 

It was probably because her brother was a 
person of importance in Northumberland that 
Hannah Glasse did not publish her books 
under her own name. It would be regarded 
as rather beneath the dignity of the family 
for a female member of it to write books on 
household affairs. She was on good terms with 
her brother and was godmother to his second 
son Lancelot, baptized at Hexham 1 Jan. 
1744/5, 

The pedigree drawn up in 1760 has received 
additions in another hand. The date of 
these additions is uncertain, but they are not 
earlier than 1769. Among them are the 
statements that Hannah’s husband was the 
son of —— Glasse from Ireland by his wife 
Margaret Ballendine of the Isle of Bute and 
the names of her children as follows :— 

Hannah, living unmarried, Margaret died 
unmarried in Jamaica, Frances died at the 
age of almost 5, Catherine married twice, 
with one son and now living a widow, Lan- 
celot died young not a year old, Isaac Allgood 
now living in Bombay aet 26 unmarried, 
George Bourke lost in the Sunderland M of 
W off Pondicherry, Mary died an infant, 
Elizabeth Mary died young. If any contri- 
butor to ‘N, & Q.’ can give the date of the 
loss of the Sunderland man of war off Pondi- 
cherry, that would give an approximate date. 

In the Newcastle Cowrant of 8th Sept., 
1770 there appeared the notice :—‘‘ Last week 
died in London Mrs, Glasse, only sister to 
Sir Lancelot Allgood of Nunwick in North- 
umberland.”’ 

The lists of subscribers in those of Mrs. 
Glasse’s books which were published by sub- 
scription are headed by her sister-in-law Mrs. 
Allgood, and other relatives can be identified 
in the lists, for example, her aunt Mrs. Widd- 
rington, 

In 1936 there was published by the Oxford 
University Press a book called ‘‘ Ann Cook 
and Friend.’’ It is a reprint of the most 
interesting parts of ‘‘ Professed Cookery,’’ by 
Ann Cook, 3rd edition, 1760, edited by Regula 
Burnet. The book contains a vigorous attack 
upon Mrs, Glasse and her “Art of Cookery,”’ 
also an attack upon a north country gentle- 
man whom Mrs. Cook calls ‘‘ Esquire Flash.”’ 
My knowledge of the family history of the 
Allgoods enabled me to identify him as Lan- 
celot Allgood, Hannah Glasse’s brother. A 
paper that I have written on the subject will 
appear in July in Archaelogia Aeliana, 
the annual publication of the Society of Anti- 





quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and I shall 
be pleased to send your correspondent a copy. 
A short paper by myself upon the identity of 
Hannah Glasse appeared in ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal’ for August 1937, in reply to a 
previous article in which it was stated that 
‘The Art of Cookery’? was by Dr. John 
Hill. 

The family of Allgood is descended from 
Richard Allgood, vicar of Kirkwhelpington in 
Northumberland at the time of the reforma- 
tion. They claim descent from the family of 
Allgood of Budleigh Salterton in Devonshire, 
which died out in Devonshire in Henry VIII's 
reign, just at the time when Richard Allgood 
appears in Northumberland. But the name 
of Allgood appears in Northumberland from 
the thirteenth century onwards. There is no 
connected pedigree earlier than the sixteenth 
century for either the Allgoods of Northum- 
berland or for those of Devonshire. 


M. H. Donps. 


LIJAH’S PROPHECY (clxxiv, 387, 446). 
—‘* How shall we interpret Elias’ six 
thousand years, or imagine the secret com- 
municated to a Rabbi, which God hath 
denyed unto His Angels? ’’ asks Sir Thomas 
Browne in ‘ Religio Medici’ (p. 51 of the 
‘Everyman’ edition). And in ‘ Urn Burial’ 
(ibid, p. 133) he says: ‘‘ ambition may fear 
the Prophecy of Elias, that the world may 
last but six thousand years.’’ He surely 
means a prophecy about Elijah, not a 
prophecy by him. 

From Revelation xi. 3, 6f (taken in con- 
junction with Malachi iv. 5) it was very 
natural to conclude that Elijah was one of the 
““two witnesses’’ (Enoch, say, being the 
other), and that his coming would herald the 
end of the world. 

Lactantius is just one of the early Christian 
writers who believed from Jewish tradition, 
that the history of the world fell into six 
periods of a thousand years each. The belief 
can be traced back to the first century. J. A. 
MacCulloch, writing on ‘‘ Eschatology ’’ in 
the ‘ Encyclop&dia of Religion and Ethics,” 
edited by James Hastings (1912), V.380b, 
says :— 

In the Secrets of Enoch (c. a.p. 1-50), the 
author, perhaps basing upon the Persian con- 
ception of the duration of the human race dur- 
ing 6 millenniums [Six millenniums preceded 
these] uses an argument which was to become 
popular in late times. The world having been 
created in 6 days, these days, each of 1,000 
years (Psalm xc. 4) represent the course of the 
world’s history, followed by the Sabbath rest 
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of 1,000 years. This “rest” is the duration 
of the temporal Messianic Kingdom (without a 
Messiah) now first regarded as a millennium. 
It is followed by the Day of Judgment, which 
the righteous escape, receiving a final award 
in Paradise; but the wicked are cast into hell 
in the third heaven. There is no resurrection. 

The Secrets of Enoch is extant in a Slavonic 
yersion only, first published in 1896. Mac- 
Culloch says later (p. 388a) :— 

The chronology adopted by most of the writers 
of this [period, viz. the period of the Early 
Church], and indeed of later periods, was that 
of the six periods of a thousand years (=six 
days of creation [Ep. Barn. 15, followed by 
lreneus, Hippolytus, Lactantius, etc.]). Christ 
had come in the last thousand-year period, 
and His second coming would be at its 
close; hence calculations were made to discover 
its exact time. According to Hippolytus, the 
world had still 250 years to run; according to 
Lactantius, 200. 

It is in the Divinae Institutiones vii. 25 
that Lactantius says so; but I find nothing 
about 1,000 or 6,000 years in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, 

The brief fragment ‘‘ de extremo judicio,”’ 
published by Baluze in 1679, and attributed 
by him to Lactantius, but by Migne (in his 
edition of Lactantius i. 822) to Augustine, 
names Elijah the Tishbite as the precursor. 
Lactantius (vii. 17) merely says that ‘‘a 
great prophet ’’ shall be sent from God. 

lt would thus appear that Sir Thomas 
Browne might have acquired the notion of 
6,000 years from any one of a large number 
of sources. The notes in Migne’s Lactantius 
(vii. 14; cf, also col, 1,006 of vol. i.) refer 
to Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, 
Cyprian, Hilary, Cyril of Jerusalem, Jerome 
and Augustine, 

Lactantius, says W. Bousset (art, “ Anti- 
christ in Hastings, ‘ Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics,’ 1908, i. 580 b), 

presents the antichrist legend in an original 
and interesting form, which shows a certain 
amount of contact, on the one hand, with the 
‘ Apocalypse of Elijah,’ and, on the other hand, 
with the Carmen apologeticum of Commodian 
(belonging to the first decades of the 4th cent.). 

The Jewish ‘Apocalypse of Elijah,’ extant 
in Hebrew, is held by Buttenwieser (‘‘ Eine 
hebraische Eliasapokalypse,’’ Leipzig, 1897) 
to have been written in 261 a.p. in Palestine, 
and enlarged in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. There is also a Christianised form 
of the ‘Apocalypse of Elijah,’ probably of the 
third or fourth cent., which has been edited 
from the Coptic by Steindorff. (‘ Jewish 
Encyclopedia,’ i., 1901, 681, 682). 





For Jewish beliefs about Elijah as the pre- 
cursor of the Messiah, see the ‘ Jewish En- 
cyclopedia,’ V., 1903, p, 126. 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


OWLERS IN EXCELSIS (celxxii. 455; 
elxxiii, 102; clxxiv. 265, 321, 373).—The 
example I give is not particularly amusing 
but it seems to introduce a class of error 
which calls for complaint. The translations 
of popular French fiction in the cheaper 
editions are very indifferent, full of needless 
additions and omissions and mistakes in the 
sense. Reading ‘The Queen’s Necklace’ of 
Dumas in an English version, I came in 
chapt, 32 on a passage which says about a 
coach, horse and driver, hired for the occa- 
sion :— 
_ The automaton, for twenty-four sous, plunged 
into space. 

It might have occurred to the translator, 
if he had thought for a moment, that a 
coach drawn by a horse is not an ‘‘ automa- 
ton,’? a machine whch has within itself the 
power of motion. Such is the motor-car, in 
French ‘‘ auto(mobile),’’ invented some time 
after the death of Dumas. Conjecture sug- 
gested ‘‘ automédon,’’ the word for a driver 
derived from the man who drove the horses 
of Achilles, and on looking up the French 
original, I found :— 

L’ automédon & vingt-quatre sous dévora done 
Vespace. 

Why cannot publishers who secure a large 
sale for novels like those of Dumas employ 
better translators ? 

rT. © @. 


(AT AND PUSS (clxxiv. 424).—I have 

always told the tale of ‘‘ Puss’’ being 
the vocative of cat as belonging to Wilber- 
force, Bishop of Oxford. Entertaining after 
supper a number of young men who were to 
be ordained the next day, he asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is the vocative of Cat?’ and was 
answered by a nervous young candidate, ‘‘ O 
Cat, my Lord.”’ ‘‘ No,” said he, “ it is 
puss.’’ The French have a similar usage and 
Minette is the domestic vocative there. The 
cat is undoubtedly of later introduction than 
the dog. It reverts to the wild state very 


quickly when it escapes into the woods. I 
have known a cat with kittens in such a case 
very dangerous to approach. When 80 years 
ago a tract of woodland of about 400 acres 
was keepered for the preservation of game, 
more than 70 cats were shot. 


These had 
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escaped from ‘‘ domestic service ’’? and having 
plenty of rabbits to live on, had bred and 
increased to a great number. This had 
occurred in not more than eleven or twelve 
years. If I remember rightly, the Anglo- 
Saxons set great store by the cat, which 
shewed that they were not too numerous. If 
a man killed a neighbour’s cat, he had to pay 
incorn. The cat was held up by the tail with 
its nose touching the ground and then corn 
was poured over it until it was completely 
covered. This would have been a very heavy 
penalty, as it would have taken 16 to 20 
bushels to cover up the cat. The origin of the 
domestic cat is said to be of Egypt, but the 
present Egyptian cat has not the same appear- 
ance as the multitudinous ancestered English 
one. Some have derived the ordinary cat from 
the wild variety, but that according to univer- 
sal testimony is untameable. Even a second 
or third cross is quite unstable from the 
household pet point of view. 


F. Wiitraw Cock. 


1. The writer notes that Puss is the voca- 
tive of Cat: attributing the discovery to 
Whately: I have reason to fancy it was 
Brooke Foss Westcott, who ordained me. And 
it might also be noted that the vocative of 
Tutor, is Sir! 

2. He also notes that more dogs are killed 
in the streets than cats. In 1930 I pedalled 
on a push-bike from Bournemouth up the 
West Coast to Glasgow, and then from Edin- 
burgh down the East Coast as far as Worth- 
ing. I was appalled at the number of corpses 
I passed en route. Far and away the most 
numerous were weasels (or stoats; I cannot 
distinguish them when smashed!) and the 
“easy second best ’’ were hedgehogs. I saw 
no single cat. There were a few rabbits and 
many small birds, 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (elxxiv. 334, 
357, 373, 390, 410, 428, 445).—In Lock- 
hart’s ‘Life of Scott’ the death of ‘his 
faithful friend and servant Maida, the 
noblest and most celebrated of all his dogs ”’ 
is noticed in October 1824, with Scott’s letter 
to his son Charles at Oxford. Here he says 
that Maida “is buried below his monument, 
on which the following epitaph is engraved, 
though it is great audacity to send Teviotdale 
Latin to Brazenose :— 
Maide Marmorea dormis sub imagine Maida, 
Ad januam domini sit tibi terra levis. 


Thus Englished by an eminent hand :— 


Beneath the sculptural form which late you 


wore, 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your Master’s door, 

The ‘‘eminent hand’’ was, of course, 
Scott, and the Latin original, which was 
Lockhart’s, raised some discussion. Pushing 
James Ballantyne, who was the first person 
to see the epitaph, believed it to be Scott’s 
and printed it in his newspaper with jaces 
for dormis, making a blunder of his own 
creation, since the first syllable of jaces is 
short. Meanwhile, some friend pointed out 
| the false quantity of januam, and the mason 
was about to rectify that by some legitimate 
| dactyl or spondee suggested by this critic, 
when Sir Walter said the text was to stand. 
Then he wrote to the Morning Post to acknow- 
ledge the error as his. His generosity would 
not allow him to mention the real culprit; 
he wrote to Lockhart forbidding any confes- 
sion of the kind in some light-hearted 
verses, suggesting that it would not do for the 
“scribe of Valerius,’’ a story of classic Rome, 
to be credited with such a mistake. He added 
at the end in prose, 

You incur my serious displeasure if you move 
an inch in this contemptible rumpus. 

In view of the ridicule then attached to 
a false quantity, it was a fine sacrifice on 
behalf of his young friend. WwW. HJ. 


ERFORMING MONKEYS AND BEARS 
(clxxiii, 461; clxxiv. 88).—The query 
asks for references to performing animals of 
the sort in the East. In the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ vol. iii, 352, the story of Seyf-el- 
Muluk and Bedi-el-Jemal (1 give the names 
and reference as in the edition of Lane 
produced under the care of Stanley Lane- 
Poole, 1906) leads to an Island of Apes. The 
apes crowd round Seyf-el-Muluk and lead him 
to a young man in a castle. They serve at 
dinner when a sign is given to them, “all 
the apes dancing and playing while the eaters 
were occupied in eating.”’ 

In the ‘ Tales of Mystic Meaning’ trans- 
lated from the Persian of Jalal-udu-Din 
Rumi’ by Dr. R. A. Nicholson, 1931, No. 
XVI tells of ‘‘ the man who trusted the bear.”’ 

A Dragon was pulling a Bear into its jaws: 
a valiant man went and succoured it. When 
it was delivered from the Dragon, it followed 
its benefactor like the dog of the Seven 
Sleepers. 

He, being fatigued, lay down to rest. The 
Bear, from devotion to him, became his guard. 

This looks as if the taming of bears was 








known in Persia in the thirteenth century. 
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INE FROM THE ‘ANTIGONE’: 
TRANSLATIONS WANTED  (clxxiv. 

387, 430).—The difficulty of translating this 
is the conciseness of the two verbs, which 
Sophocles seems to have invented, as they do 
not occur before his time. I presume that 
a rendering in one line of English verse is 
required. Oddly enough, I spent some time a 
while since in making such a line. My 
final effort was, 

My nature is to company love, not hate. 

For the verb, my memory went back to 
‘ Cymbeline,’ 

The soldier that did company these three. 
and looking for the line in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary I found Prior quoted as writing, 

Rages companies our hate and grief our love. 

Whitelaw, who is usually the most digni- 
fied translator, has 

Not in your hates but in your loves, I’d share. 
the line being, in fact, a retort to that Creon 
has just uttered, 

A foe is never a friend—not even in death. 

But Whitelaw’s rendering makes no 
attempt to render the last word of the line, 
which indicates the promptings of nature, 


HIPPoctiDEs. 


In response to your correspondent’s enquiry 
how to render in English Antigone’s line, in 
my version published a few years ago it ran, 
in the metre of the original, 

Ne’er to help hate I, but to help to love, was 


fram’d. 
O. L. Hotianp. 
Bournemouth. 


XVII-CENTURY MOTTO (clxxiv. 426). 

—The words on the Liverpool house are 
slightly different, ‘‘ God’s Providence hath 
beene my inheritance,’’ with the date 1660, 
and the initials of Edward and Anne Alcock. 
The stone has been carefully preserved and 
the lettering painted. The final ‘‘e”’ in both 


“ Providence’? and ‘‘inheritance’’ was 
omitted by the carver. 
R. S. B. 
RESENT DAY SUPERSTITIONS 


(clxxiv, 369, 410).—In N.E. Dorset it is 
considered unlucky to turn back when one 
has set out on a journey. Recently after 
starting for Bournemouth, | discovered I had 
left my purse behind. Although only a short 
distance from home, my driver declined to 
return as it would bring me ‘‘ bad luck.’’ He 
therefore went forward to his own home and 
lent me the required sum. 





In the same district it is considered un- 
lucky to take blackthorn as well as hawthorn 


into the house, L. M. ANSTEY. 
UERIES FROM WILLIAM FOWLER’S 
‘ANSWER TO HAMMILTOUN ’ 


(clxxiv. 369).—4. Louis XI. 
King, No, 2304.. 

5. King, No, 1529, has mens cujusque is 
est quisque from Cic. Rep. 6, 24, 26. 


HIBERNICUS. 


OMEN AS TALKERS AND LETTER- 

WRITERS (clxxiv. 425)..—‘‘ Elegant 
and unaffected women are the peculiar mis- 
tresses of ‘ pure English and undefiled.’ ”’ 
(Coleridge, ‘ Biogr. Lit.’). ‘‘ There is no 
guarantee for pure idiomatic diction like ex- 
citement; e.g. the letters of women.’’ De 
Quincey had, ‘‘ You see in no place of conver- 
sation the perfection of speech so much as in 
an accomplished woman.”’ ‘ Tatler,’ No. 62. 
‘‘Legimus epistolas Corneliae matris 
Gracchorum; apparet, filios non tam in 
gremio, educatos quam in sermone matris.”’ 
(‘ Cicero, Brutus,’ 58, 211). 


See reff. in 


HIBERNICUS. 


It is De Quincey in his essay on ‘Style’ 
who credits women with superior English, 
because so few of them are professional writers 
and ‘‘ there is always something in the situa- 
tion of women which secures a fidelity to the 
idiom.’’ He argues that they are more ex- 
citable and vivacious in their feelings than 
men, and genuine excitement does away with 
affectations or tricks. ‘‘ Real situations are 
always pledges of a real natural language.”’ 
I venture to doubt this after having walked 
through a cemetery, where, it is to be pre- 
sumed, the epitaphs are all sincere and many 
of them in the poorest taste, so far as lan- 
guage is concerned. 

As for letter-writing :— 

Would you desire at this day to read our 
noble language in its native beauty, picturesque 
from idiomatic propriety, racy in its phrase- 
ology, delicate yet sinewy in its composition, 
steal the mail-bags, and break open all the 
letters in female handwriting. ‘Three out of 
four will have been written by that class of 
women who have the most leisure and the most 
interest in a correspondence by the post; that 
class who combine more of intelligence, cultiva- 
tion, and of thoughtfulness, than any other in 
Europe—the class of unmarried women above 
twenty-five—an increasing class; women who, 
from mere dignity of character, have re- 


nounced all prospects of conjugal and parental 
life, rather than descend into habits unsuitable 
for their birth. 
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Handsome compliment, indeed, to well 
educated women! But I doubt the soundness 
of De Quincey’s conclusions. He talks about 
the vernacular and people of rank and does 
not appear to perceive that English is being 
perpetually fortified by the use of vigorous 
expressions from the common people. Two 
very young ladies published, he says, a novel 
and its language was contaminated by the 
influence of a Nurse! There seems some snob- 
bery here but our aristocracy since De 
Quincey wrote has faded so far out of its old 
prestige that his praise, if it was ever true 
regarding English, need not be seriously con- 
sidered. Women write enough to-day in the 
public prints and the reader would be freakish 
indeed who found in their average of writing 
English to be admired, 

pe OAR ON 


LEASURE IN THE ACT OF WRITING 
(clxxiv. 388).—Gibbon greatly disliked 
letter-writing and never wrote unless he was 
obliged ; thus his letters are ‘‘neither thought- 
ful nor graphic.’’ Wordsworth was no letter- 
writer by predilection. ‘ The physic opera- 
tion of writing was hateful to him ”’ (Nowell 
Smith). He wrote to Sir George Beaumont : 
‘““T do not know from what cause it is, but 
during the last three years I have never had 
a pen in my hand for five minutes, before my 
whole frame becomes one bundle of uneasi- 
ness; a perspiration starts out all over me, 
and my chest is oppressed in a manner that I 
cannot describe.’’ He was lucky to have three 
‘‘ wives’? for amanuenses. Moore says he 
made his letters bad and dull to avoid their 
preservation! But if any should be over- 
proud of his facility in that article, he may 
be suitably snubbed by reference to the negroes 
of the French Congo; for the principal use to 
which they put their education is the writing 
of letters—sheet after sheet of drivel couched 
in the most inflated language. Byron could 
not understand ‘‘ that regular, uninterrupted 
love of writing which you describe. I feel it 
as a torture which I must get rid of, but never 
as a pleasure.”’ 

It may not be easy to separate pleasure in 
the act of writing from the pleasure of com- 
position, Carlyle and Pater found the process 
maddening. Buffon and Hazlitt seem to have 
enjoyed it—to give only typical examples. 

Ricuarp Hussey. 

Maria Brooks (Maria del Occidente) the 


American friend of Southey, disliked writing 
so much she avoided it on every occasion, and 





died before committing a long narrative poem 
on the ‘‘ Beloved of Columbus ”’ to paper, 
though it was completely composed in her 
head. On deciding to include her lyric ‘ Day 
in melting purple dying”’ in her long poem 
‘ Zophiel,’ she left a space in the MS. and 
pasted her MS. in the place, as the original 
MS. shows, T.0.M 


(GikA (clxxiii. 228; clxxiv. 52).—The name 

Alexander Ghiga was used, on his fre. 
quent travels, by a self-declared Greco-Turk 
who was in Calcutta in 1790 and, in all like. 
lihood, later. A book of his, written under 
the name of Elias Habesci, was published 
there in that year, translated from the French 
MS. by a former British Consul at Ostende, 
named Mortimer, and dedicated to Cornwal- 
lis. Ghiga’s activities had drawn him to 
London, where his ‘ Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire ’ was published in 1784, The 
London publisher, R. Baldwin, is said to have 
known his real name. Another alias of his 
was Sahib-el-Sicia, though he seems to have 
spent his time in keeping alive in Europe 
a sense of insecurity. 

FrEDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


GLASS : FOLK-LORE (clxxiv. 405).—This 
tradition is recorded by Pliny (‘Nat. Hist.’ 
xxxvi, 65) who assigns the discovery of glass 
to Syria. The story that the Phoenician 
merchants found a glass-like substance under 
their cooking pots which had been supported 
on blocks of natron need not be discarded as 
pure fiction, says the writer of the article on 
‘glass’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
11th edition. He goes on to say that the fire 
may well have caused the natron, an impure 
form of carbonate soda, to combine with the 
surrounding sand to form silicate of soda. 
This, although not a permanent glass, is suffi- 
ciently glass-like to suggest the possibility of 
creating a stable transparent substance. 


H. Askew. 


DRAPER, WILLIAM, OF BESWICK 

(clxxiv. 136).—William Draper, of Bes- 
wick, Yorks, the veteran foxhunter, was born 
in 1670; had his portrait painted by Charles 
Phillips in 1736; and died c. 1740. 


J. W. Fawcert. 
(JLENDON (clxxiv. 86).—An anecdote of 


John Clendon, the litteratewr, is given in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, lviii. p. 
What more is known of this man? 


J. W. Fawcett. 


JUNE 
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The Library. 


Memories of W. H. Helm, with a Preface by 
E. H. Visiak. (Richards, 6s. net). 

[§ a recent address to the English Associa- 

tion Dr, Granville Barker said that in a 





commercial world, where writers were so busy | 


giving the public what it was supposed to 
want, the man of letters had little chance to 
survive and work, unless he were freed from 
the struggle for existence. He thought the 
revival of Patronage for the Fine Arts might 
solve the problem. The man of letters, as 
that title implies, has a wide range and that 
Greek virtue of versatility which Matthew 
Arnold emphasised. Specialism from early 
years pays better but is no true education. 
Some man makes a name in a little corner 
of research, discovering, perhaps, 15 Maids of 
Honour where 13 had been supposed, and 
remains ill equipped in his general survey 
of history. 

The popular writers of to-day work at 
greater speed, must emphasise their person- 
alities with the shallow and = arts of 
publicity, and have often no background of 
culture, or general knowledge of the world 
such as earlier novelists possessed. They pose 
as critics at intervals, as if the art of 
criticism needed no practice or particular 
knowledge of standards, and discover master- 
pieces so readily that they have made the 
reading public increasingly indifferent about 
reviews of books. A year or two ago we 
noticed one of these novelist-critics proclaim- 
ing that the standards of the past were not 
to be applied to the writing of the present 
age. Why not, except that they are not 
known and so cannot be used? A good educa- 
tion with some idea of the best that has been 
thought and said in the past might almost be 
considered a handicap to-day. Many critics 
seem to care nothing about decent writing, 
and a dramatic critic after seeing a difficult 
play like Measure for Measure can inform 
those who rely on his judgment that he has 
never read it. An American writer who 
recently provided for a popular paper the 
“Book of the Month’’ is now a journalist 
and has previously been a cartoonist, a 
designer of women’s hats and gowns, a sea- 
man, a public relations adviser (whatever 
that may be), advance agent for an evangelist, 
a mural painter, a Hollywood press agent, 
and a dish-washer, His special talent, if any, 
seems to be in the direction of art. We 
wonder when he has found time to think, to 


| form any solid view of the world and what 
it means, or to realise that writing itself 
is an art as well as a business. But as things 
go to-day, this varied career looks well in a 
paragraph. Men of letters, as we have known 
them, do not take kindly to advertisement ; 
they prefer to keep their lives to themselves ; 
they have a sound basis of judgment which 
enables them to give reasons for their prefer- 
ences and dislikes; and they do not ‘‘ bloom 
with a regularity,’’ as Henry James wrote 
of a popular author providing steadily what 
his public expected. It is only the ‘ low- 
brows,’ as Mr, Eric Partridge has pointed 
out, who make fortunes, but they often be- 
lieve that their work is good and scorn the 
objections of critics. Once well advertised by 
their resounding sales, they can go on repeat- 
ing themselves for a faithful public. The 
true artist, when he has done one thing well, 
likes to try another. That is unwise from 
the commercial point of view, but he is apt 
to run risks which the Philistine, well estab- 
lished in his particular and profitable line, 
would never take. 

To-day, the man of letters is a rare bird 
not easy to find, and his case is so seldom 
considered that we have dwelt on the strange 
world he has to face. He appears in these 
‘Memories’ with qualities and endowments 
well depicted by Mr, E, H. Visiak and an 
admirable portrait puts the living man be- 
fore us with that discerning smile which 
promises good company. For him, as is well 
said, ‘‘ a sense of humour, at once charitable 
and philosophical, was a form of faith,’’ and, 
though he might raise difficulties about the 
Gospels, he was, one would say, a much better 
Christian than he knew. But the comment 
that ‘‘in such a dominantly humanistic 
temperament, of course, the specifically mystic 
sense was in abeyance’’ seems to us a hard 
saying. The man who is a mystic in his 
inner thought can be as much of a humanist 
as anybody else. Indeed, the inner light 
should illuminate for him all the graces of 
this present world, not the less to be valued, 
if they are here to-day and irrevocably gone 
to-morrow. Lucretius with his stern view of 
the realities of life saw that clearly. 

Well-known from 1889 to 1906 as Literary 
Editor of the Morning Post, Helm had long 
retired from London and the dusty arena 
of the Press to Felixstowe and the pleasures 
of an excellent library. But he continued 
‘to lecture on Dickens, one of his chief 
| favourites, and wrote for a Scottish paper a 
weekly column delightful in its humour and 
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versatility. He sent capital letters to his | of Cambridge for some years. The fund of 
friends. It is a pity that his modesty reduced | odd knowledge Helm possessed is illustrated 


his reminiscences to less than 100 pages. He 
could have gone on much longer with his 
shrewd and humorous comments on the men 
and events of an age so different from ours 
that it has acquired the patina of an antique. 
Helm’s writing was always easy, unlike that 
of his friend William Archer, who suffered 
costive pains over an article, and, though he 
had definite views about art and literature, 
as any real man of letters should have, he had 
a large tolerance for opinions honestly held. 
Cant and humbug he abhorred but even in 
his notable aversions humour helped to ease 
the difference. He was the very opposite of 
the ineffectual Hamlets who go about moan- 
ing over the world and do nothing to better 
it, even in the presentation of a cheerful 
countenance, He lost a case he brought against 
the Morning Post, refusing, if we remember 
right, a compromise which would have brought 
him a considerable sum. But the occasion 
produces no word of bitterness, only some 
pleasant comments on the difficulty of getting 
the leading counsel you have chosen to take 
your case, some mishap or accident occurring 
to lead him elsewhere. Helm’s books, paro- 
dies in style, studies of Babaac, Jane Austen, 
Peacock, Vigée Lebrun, and ‘ Homes of the 
Past ’ are attractive in their very titles to the 
reader worth having. He had a special 
knowledge of French life and literature, 
which did not prevent him from appreciating 
Dumas in a spirit more English than French. 
He loved as a boy the sweet called ‘ parlia- 
ment ’’ and suffered things from a boarding- 
school ‘‘dame’”’ in Berkshire which would 
make the modern child stare and gasp. But 
when at 15 he sent a contribution to Punch, 
it was rightly refused with the addition of 
stamps to buy jam tarts. We wonder if 
editors are so thoughtful to-day. Fond of 
old ships, he arranged the purchase of a Deal 
lugger, the last of a big company, and her 
exhibition, as long as she could be saved. 
Notable figures of the past appear in charac- 
teristic réles, including Barnum at Olympia, 
driving in state round the show and looking, 
we remember, like a benevolent bishop. We 
should have liked to see the pen-and-ink 
sketch of Tennyson appearing in the House 
of Lords and to have heard the brilliant after- 
dinner speech of Bishop Browne, a shrewd 
organiser who was a power in the University 


by his remarks on the special treatment of 
the top-hat. Of the many agreeable sayings 
in the book we like best that of Sir Chartres 
Biron, that, too frequently, the jokes of 
magistrates are ‘‘ heard and not seen.’’ But 
the book is all pleasant, a welcome change 
after the fashionable gloom and denigration 
of to-day, 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE 


CaTaLoGuE No, 550 of Mr. Berrnarp 
QuaritcH is full of rarities and carefully 
annotated, as usual, so that the reader can 
see the points of a book or manuscript. Some 
very high prices are included. ‘ Horae 
B.V.M.’ of the thirteenth century, a Flemish 
illuminated MS, in contemporary binding, 
is priced at £450, and the ‘ Horae ad Usum 
Ambianum,’ French MS, on vellum, early 
fourteenth century, once owned by Ruskin 
with some notes by him, £4,000. The ‘ Justa 
Edouardo King’ which include ‘ Lycidas,’ 
Cambrdge, 1638, bears the bookplate of the 
first Earl of Kingston, a descendant: of 
Edward King’s eldest brother, £1,000, and the 
‘Poems of Mr, John Milton,’ the first col- 
lected edition of 1645 is from the Library of 
John Drinkwater, £300. Shakespeare is 
represented in the ‘Fourth Folio,’ 1685, 
bound by Riviére, £250; ‘The Historie of 
Henry the Fourth,’ 1622, of which only 
twelve copies are known, £215; and _ three 
examples of the Doves Press printing, Son- 
nets and Julius Caesar, both £42, and 
Coriolanus, £40. 

Among the first editions of notable books 
are the Poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton 
Bell, 1846, £100 ; the Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
of Sir Thomas Browne, £7; Bunyan’s ‘ Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman,’ bound by 
Riviére, £210; Burton’s ‘Anatomy,’ £63, and 
the first issue of the same in folio which is 
the second edition, £9; the ‘‘ Kilmarnock” 
‘Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect’ of 
Burn, £1,050; Crabbe’s ‘ Village,’ £3 3s.; 
and ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ two books contain- 
ing the two Parts, £250. The autograph 
MSS. include a letter by Conrad about a 
request for a book, £8 8s. ; Dickens criticising 
a book, 1857, £7; the poet Gray on the death 
of George II, £50; and Mary Queen of Scots, 
a letter from prison, 2 pages, 1577, £300. 
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SUBJECT INDEX. 





(For classified articles see ANoNyMouS, BisLioGRapHy, Books Recently PUBLISHED, 
EprrortaL, Eerrapus, Fouk-Lore, Heratpry, LONDON CHANGING, OBITUARY, PHRASES 
anp PRoverss. Piace-NaMES, QUOTATIONS, SONGS AND BaLLaDs, AND SURNAMES. | 





A 


Abercorn Mystery, The, 
Hamilton,” his identity 
wanted, 279, 319 ; 
Ablative Absolute, instances wanted of its 
violation in classical Latin, 189 
Abstinence on Saturday, 89 
Acorn, The first, 386 
Actors in Shakespeare’s Plays, 387 
Adams-Jefferson correspondence (Mem.), 19 
Addagh Family and their crests, 137 ; 
Administration Accounts, XVII cent., relating 
to Appledore, Kent, 363 
Administrative Counties, 369, 409 
Admiralty Telegraphs and Semaphores (Mem.), 


452 
“Adventure, The,” at Versailles, 124, 177, 214, 
233, 250, 427 
African colour-sense and language, 455 
Age of Birds, The, 137, 195 
ticulture and Gabriel Plattes, 77. 
Aingces (Eochaid), King of the Britons, 46 
Air Raid Precautions and the word Anchluss, 


and “John James 
and other details 


Ajax, The words of, translations wanted, 
7, 430 

Aliases of Roman Catholic Priests, 141 

“All one bruise,” inventor of the phrase, 

103, 179 

Alsacian, Hitler as, 62 on 

Altham, Corbet and Cumberlege Families, 47 

Ambit, The, and duration of a colloquialism, 

274 


America, increase of Red Indian population 
(Mem.), 452 

American Agriculture in early days of the 
Republic (Mem.), 145; Ballad, an old, 334; 
English, Notes on, 61, 134; Heraldry, 68; 
Surnames, 137, Trade Jargon, 297; Word, 
working-men spelt as one word, 103 

Amicable Insurance Society, gates re-hung at 
entrance of new premises of the Norwich 
Union Offices, 172 

Anderson Family of Ettrick Forest, 136 
Anderson Family of Logie Coldstone, 381 
Anemone, The, 274 . 

“Ankle,” modern use of .word, 194 

Angus, Earls of, 351 





Animals, Epitaphs for, 334, 357, 373, 390, 410, 
428, 445, 464 


Anonymous :— 


‘Life of Sir Robert Cochran, Prime Minis- 
ter to James III of Scotland,’ author 
wanted, 155, 196 

* Life of Archbishop Sharpe,’ author wanted, 
155, 196 

‘Miscellaneous Antiqua,’ author wanted, 
155 

‘Pleasures of 
wanted, 143 


Anschluss and A.R.P., 332 

Anslop (William), his identity, 174 

“ Antigone, The,” lines from, reference wanted, 
387, 430, 465 

Antipodes, The, and Virgil, 30, 67, 104 

Antiquarian Ramblers Club, formation of 
(Mem.), 309 

Ants and Men, 48 

Archaeology, Middle Eastern (Mem.), 181 

Arithmetic in Trollope’s ‘The Warden,’ 154 

Armorial Bearings, The duty upon, 405, 447 

Arnold (Matthew) and Sophocles, 57 

Arundel Hotel, 8, Arundel Street, Strand, to 
be converted into offices, 62 

Ashcroft (Peggy), as Portia, 314 

Askell Family, details wanted, 315, 374 

“As stupid as an owl,” origin of phrase 
wanted, 352, 396 

Atlas and Mount Sinai, 262 

Aurora Borealis, The, 159 

Autographs, From a collection of, 56, 227, 364 

Etty (William), R.A., 56 
Smiles (Samuel), L.L.D., 227 

Azimullah Khan and the heir of the Peshwa 
of Poona, 387 

Azorin, pseudonym of José Martinez Ruiz, 
references of his writings wanted, 189 


Remembrance,’ author 


B 


Babson Family, 33 

Bach (John Sebastian) and the Chevalier John 
Taylor, (Mem.), 254 

Racon-Phillips (James Price), obituary, 378 

Bailey, Francis (1774-1844), astronomer (Mem.), 
128 
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Vol. clxxiy, 





Baillie (Joanna) and Sir George Beaumont, | 
Bart., 146 

Baldwin re Treatise of Morall Philo- 
sophie, 1 

Ballard (George), details wanted, 387 

maging House, Whitehall, and Charles I, 
14 








Bark Harvest, 369, 411 | 

Barrel-organs, first date, 350 

Barrington and Newdigate Families 
Africa, 133 

Barry (“ Lording ”), dramatist, III (Mem.), 182 | 

Barrys of Finglas and Rathmines, Co. Dublin, 
246 


in §S. 





Bassadore, The British Cemetery at, 148 | 

Battle of Nichols Pond, Madison Co., 1615 | 
(Mem.), 326 

Battle of Roundway Down, 350, 389 | 

Battle of Waterloo, paintings wanted, 122, 160, 
176 

Battlefield of Braunan-Burh, 412 

Bavaria in European History, 334 

Baynard’s Castle, The second, 164 

Beamont (Master), his identity, 189 | 

Beardsley (Aubrey) and his work “ Procession | 
of Jeanne D’Arc,” 52 | 

Bears and Monkeys, Performing, 88 

Beaufort (Lady Jane), further details wanted, 
280 


Beaufoy (Col.), his identity, 369, 410 

Beaumont (Sir George), Bart., and Joanna | 
Baillie, 164 ° | 

Bedouin Currency, information wanted, 189 

Belcher Handkerchief, mentioned in ‘ Sketches | 
by Boz,’ 356 

Belgium, English Alabasters in 14th and 15th 
centuries (Mem.), 116 

Bells in Royal Exchange Fire (Mem.), 20, 69 

Berkeley Square, 20-22, to be demolished and 
replaced by flats and shops, 297 

Bernard (Edward) tercentenary 
(Mem.), 307 

Bernard, Second Lord Coleridge from a Collec- 
tion of Autographs, 364 

Bible by Arthur Collier, information sought, 12 

Bible of 1611 and The Almanac, 262, 302 

Bibliography :— 

Epitaph, towards a bibliography of, 85, 261 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 315, 410 

Bird's-eye as a Flower-name, mentioned by | 
Keats, 439 

Birds of Prey in this peeaaey (Mem.), 199 

Birds, The age of, 137, 

Birmingham ya ond of 
Pageant (Mem.), 272 } 

Bishops of Sodor and Man, XVI cent., 386, 428 | 

“ Black Belt ” and ‘ ‘ Egypt,” Tllingos, 50 

Bland (Mrs.), opera singer agen 37 | 

eer (John), biography wanted, 300, 356 
‘Board of Green Cloth, The,” 340 

Bomb-proof Chambers, 385 

Bonaparte (Prince Lucien) and the Song of | 
Solomon, 122, 160 | 

“ Boners,” a slang word (Mem.), 362, 430 

Bonington (Richard Parkes), new facts relat- | 
ing to the artist’s life, 184, 380 
*‘ Book of Divers Ghostly Matters,’ 

of (Mem.), 433 


anniversary 


Incorporation | 


completion | 





> plates, 


Heraldic, identification wanted, 


339 
Book. plates, identification wanted, 299 


Books Recently Published :— 


American Naval Songs and Ballads. Kd, 
Robert W. Neeser, 376 

Anstey’s (F.), A Long Retrospect, 342 

Aurand’s (A. M.), Curious Lore About 


Hair, 450 

Banks, Thomas, ee of, oe Royal 
Academician, Ed. F. Bel , 180 

Barrington Papers, "ne, Vol. 1” Ed. D. 
Bonner-Smith, 323 

ey (Aubrey F. G.), Castilian Literature, 

Boo (Frederick S.) Queen Elizabeth, the 
Revels Office and Edmund Tilney, 305 

Botkin’s (Benjamin Albert), The American 
Play-party — ° 107 

Chinese Philosophy, A History of, by Fung 
Yu-Luan. Ed. Derek Bodde, 341 

Chinese Proverbs, Seven Hundred. Trans- 
lated by Henry H. Hart, 53 

Clarke’s (M. L.) Richard Porson, 18 

Complaint and Reform in England, 1436. 
1714. Arranged with Introduction by 
William Huse Dunham, Jr., and Stanley 


Pargellis, 414 
Curling’s (Jonathan), 
358 


Dexter’s (T. F. G. and Henry) Cornish 
Crosses, Christian and Pagan, 

Dictionary of American English on Histor- 
ical Principle. Ed. Sir William Craigie 
and James R. Hulbert. Part ITI. Blood. 
beet - Butterfly, 304 

Doddershall, Bucks, Papers from an Iron 
+ a at, Selected and Ed. by G. Eland, 


senha! s (T. P.) Piers Plowman: 
Interpretation of the A-Text, 413 

Eckel’s (Richard Preston), Dissertation on 
Greek Wolf Lore, 216 

(C. L’Estrange) 
Poet?, 450 

Firth’s (Sir Charles) Essays Historical and 
Literary, 125 

Forse’s (Edward J. G.) Ceremonial Curiosi- 


James Weathercock, 


an 


Shakespeare No 


ties and Queer Sights in Foreign 
Churches, 126 
Gladstone’s (Hugh S.) Thomas Watling, 


Limner of Dumfries, 396 

Hall’s (T. Walter) Incunabula of Sheffield 
History. 269 

Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, 288 

Helm. W. H.. Memories of, Preface by E. 
H. Visiak, 467 

Hommel (Rudolf P.), China at Work, 71 

Household’s (H. W.) Rome: Republic and 
Empire, 375 

Hudson’s (Arthur Palmer) Folk-Songs of 
Mississippi and their Background, 107 

Lewis’ (W. J.) Language of Cricket, 450 

Matthews’s (William) Cocknev Past and 
Present: A Short History of the Dialect of 
London. 286 

Modern German Stories. Introduction by H. 
Steinhauer, 197 
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Books Recently Published :— 

Morley’s (Thomas) A Plaine and Easie 
Introduction to Practicall Musicke. Intro. 
Edmund H. Fellowes, 269 

Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Transla- 
tion, Ed. T. F. Higham and C. N. Bowra, 
143 

Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. 
Compiled and Edited by Sir Paul Harvey. 
90 

Partridge’s (Eric) A Dictionary of Slang 
and Unconventional English Supplement, 
449 


Radice’s Se All Sleep, 359 

Recipes, Early English. Selected and fur- 
nished with wood engravings, by Mar- 
garet Webb, 35 


Rossetti’s panes Gabriel), The Blessed 
Damozel, Introduction by Paule Franklin 
Baum, 197 

Saxl’s ( .) Annual Italian Lecture to the 
British Academy, 1936, 305 

Scottish National Dictionary, Vol. II, 
Part ii. Box-Bunker. Ed, William 
Grant, 396 


Smith’s (A. H.) The Place-Names of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire and York, 17 
Tait’s (J. G.) Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, 

and its Editor, 438 
Tillotson’s (Geoffrey) On the Poetry of 
Pope, 161 


Tillyard’s (E. M. W.), The Miltonic Set- | 


ting, Past and Present, 252 
Valentine and Orson. Translated from the 
French by Henry Watson. Ed. by Arthur 
Dickson, 234 
Von Feilitzen’s (Olof), The Pre-Conquest 
Personal Names of Domesday Book, 53 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 35, 90, 108, 162, 197, 
270, 306, 360, 377, 432, 468 
Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ 171 
Boswell and Bishop ‘Trail, 44 
Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ 
Marryat, 27 
Boucher (Jonathan), preacher (Mem.), 182 
Boule Family of Moscow, 229 
“Bound to,” origin of expression, 152, 251 
Bowtell Family, details wanted, 207, 250, 340 
Brakenbridge as a surname, 444 
“Break,” American usage of word, 247, 283, 
317, 354 
Bride of Lammermoor,’ by Sir Walter Scott, 
queries from, 246, 283, 320 
British Cemetery at Bassadore, 148 
British Precious Stones, 205, 265 
og prisoners in France, 1803-1813, 92, 114, 


and Captain 


on _ and Margaret Buildings, Bath, 

Brodribb family at Bristol (Mem.), 110, 169, 267 
Brogue,” its derivation, 136, 195, 232 

—_ (Alexander), Contributors to his Horace, 


Bronté (Charlotte) and Manchester, 86 

rooke (George), author and _ politician, bio- 
graphical particulars wanted, 154 

rougham versus Wordsworth, 381 

Broughton (Rhoda), letters of and any other 
information wanted, 11 


| 





Browning (Robert) and his work “ Peiraios ” 
and “ Cuckoo-Apple,” 332, 373 

Bruce Castle, Tottenham, a postal museum 
opened in May, 457 

* Buckets in a well,” ancestry of phrase, 103, 
143, 178 

Buddhist ‘‘ Masses,” 
wanted, 315, 373, 410 

Bulloch (John Malcolm), obituary, 198 

Burchell (W, J.), the traveller, 136 

Burgesse, mentioned in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 
identity wanted, 155, 192 

Burke (Edmund) and Adam Smith, 310 

Burke (Edmund), his prospective duel, 186, 296 

Burial-place of Saxon Kings, 188, 232 

Burrough (Henry), Vicar of Wisbech, Cambs., 


460 

Busby (Richard), details wanted, 29 

Butchers and Butchery, 80 

Butler, Halley, Newton and Price families, 263, 
405 


meaning of expression 


Bye-laws against street music, 350, 447 

Byron (Lord), letters, allusion in, 260; and Hen- 
rietta d’Usseres, (Mem.), 272; a letter of, 1823, 
261; date of letter to the press, 103; in pro- 
vincial America, a possible allusion, 385; 
some relics of, 417 


Cc 


Cambridge University Press, history of (Mem.), 
163; new London House (Mem.), 451 

Cambridgeshire brasses, published details 
wanted, 263 

Canning (George), The mother of, 22, 39, 311; 
his half-brother, 256; his half-sister Maria 
Noad, 131 

Cantilena, A Killicrankie, 60 

Caracas, The English Colony in, 230 


| Carpenter (Richard), details about, 32 


Carter of Burnston, Yorks, N. Riding, Leeming 
Bar, his identity, 263 

Cat and Puss, information about, 424, 463 

Cats’ Cradles, details of, 426 

“Cavalier de Paille,” nearest idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalent wanted, 155 

Celtic costume, 135 

Celts in Britain (Mem.), 73 

Cemeteries, Some British, in Afghanistan, 239 

Censer, The Ashbury, information wanted, 86 

Chandos Classics edition of White’s ‘ Selborne,’ 
details of illustrations, 34 

Chapel of Holy Trinity, Knightsbridge, regis- 
ters wanted, 47, 125 

Chapman (George), notes on his plays (Mem.), 
344 

Chapman and Hierocles, 119 

Chapman’s Homer, Misprints in, 367 

Charge of the Light Brigade, account by Cornet 
Clevland (Mem.), 325, 372 

Charles I and the Banqueting House, White- 
hall, 142 

Charles IL statue, Soho Square, removed to 
Harrow in 1875, now restored to original site, 
9 


Chatterton (Thomas), Notes on, an uncollected 
poem, 45, 133 

Chaucer allusions in XVII-cent. minor poetry, 
97, 120, 174 





Chelmsford, changes in, 153 
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Cheney of Drayton, references wanted, 386 | | Cow boy Lingo “ ~ Big Bend in South West I 

Chess-players, Great, 155, 192 | Texas (Mem.), . 

Chesshyre (Serjeant Sir John), lawyer, obit. | Craigen (Jessie), , wae and Writer, details I 
1738 (Mem.), 343 | wanted, 154 

Chesterfield (Lord), letters, 69; his son, 32 Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, 280 

“China ” or ‘“ Chinese,” 155, 393 | Crocodiles and their exploits (Mem.), 164 

Cho, a Tibetan word, exact meaning wanted, | Crown Jewels and Henry Cardinal York, 47 : 
405 | Cumberlege, Corbet and Altham Families, 47 I 

‘ Christmas Book, A,’ from Hunter College, New | Curfew at Cheswardine, Shropshire, 228 
York (Mem.), 362 | Curtain-lecture: unrecorded sense, 457 1 

Christmas Putz, The, a custom at Bethlehem, | Cyprus, Frankish mingling of elements jp 
Pennsylvania, 62 (Mem.,), 163 


Church, Book of Dunstable, 262 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Drury Lane, D 
to be pulled down, 172 


Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Charing Cross | Damp-courses in Mediaeval buildings, details 
Road, 281, 319, 389 wanted, 64 

Churchyard of St, John’s, Westminster, a vault | “ Dangerous Sportsmen,” details wanted of this 
of the Firth Family, 101 work, 86 

Ciccicpoci, a Florentine name, 281, 318 Danish Kings of England, Anglo-Saxon descent 

Cigars smoked by ladies, 85, 125 of, 280, 318, 354 , 

Cireumspecte Agatis, a writ of some kind, infor- | D’Annunzio (Gabriele), characteristics of 
mation wanted, 12, 50 (Mem.), 217° ‘ , 

Circuses and Soldiering, 3 Dannet Family, Leicestershire and Lincoln- 


Clarenden, 2nd Earl of (Henry Hyde) (Mem.), shire, 229, 266, 320 
37¢ Davies (‘Thomas) Bookseller, 187 
Clarke (William), information on his life | * Decor,” first usage of word, 334 
wanted, 189 ~ \ cian (Maurice), queries from his Journal, 
Clarkson (Thomas), as champion of Brougham | | 


in 1818, 398 | De Mandeville (Sir Henry), details wanted, 247 
Classical Mythology and John Heywood, 368 De Masticatione Mortuorum, by Ranft, details 
Classical Names as Christian Names, 51 wanted, 189 
Clematis, a name for, 32, 66 De Quincey and Wordsworth, 423 
Clandon, Master of Wellingborough School, his | De Valltravers (Rodolph), the sale of his Swiss 

identity, 86, 466 estate, 345 
Clifford (Lord) and John Evelyn, Correspon- | Defoe (Daniel), The Ancestry of, 112, 266 

dence between, 130 | Delhi Religion and Art in differing traditions 
Clifford, Pepys and Kingsmill families, 262, 302 | (Mem.), 55 : 

Clive (icity), details of, 309 Demest, a Belgian Singer, her identity, 369 
Coastal Preservation of England (Mem.), 415 Derby in Fiction, The, 350 


Cockfighting Tables, details wanted, 206, 249 Dermody and Kirke White, 152 
Cochran, Sir Robert, Prime Minister to James | Detective Methods used by the P.O in Bigh- 
III. of Scotland, Life of, author wanted, 155, teenth Century, 136 


196 Devon and Cornwall Record Society, Report of 

Coinage of St. Helena, The, 74 1937, (Mem.), 127 

“Cold Slaw”; “ Coleslaw,” a term used in|} Diary of a Herefordshire Man, 1727/8, 190 
America for chopped ae salad, 85 Dickens (Charles), Tagart Family, and Lau- 

Colley (Sir Henry), of Castle Carbury, Co. Kil- sanne, 406; A slip in his writings, 438 
dare, details wanted, 370, 411 Disney (Walt), His predecessors (Mem.), 217 


Collier (Arthur), Bible by, information wanted, Dissimilarities, Facsimile, 20 
1 


2 © Dog-watch,” ‘explanation of term wanted, 87, 
Collison (Dr, Robert), details wanted, 444 140 
Company of Purbeck Marblers, The, 14, 143 “Domine Sampson” in “Guy Mannering” 
“Conciliarius Perpetuus,” meaning wanted, (Mem.), 19, 175 

135, 213 i Dorset, Earl of, 6th (Charles Sackville), (Mem,), 
Cooke (John), Physician, obit, Jan. 1, 1838 55 

(Mem.), 1 i . | Down Family, details wanted, 29 
Cope (Henry), details wanted, 12, 390; (Wil-| Draper (William) of Beswick, 136, 466 

liam), details wanted, 12, 390 Draughts-players, Great, 155, 192 
Corbet (Captain), details wanted, 136, 448 Dreams of flying through the air, 297 
Combet, Cumberlege and Altham Families, 47 | Drinking Bouts, 439 
“ Coriolanus,” a note on, 347 Drought, details of longest wanted, 369, 430 
Cornac, an obscure word, 440 Drought, The, its effect on flowers, (Mem.), 415 
Corpus — College, Oxford Library of | Dryden’s Hermitage, 102 

(Mem.), 343 Dublin, Tradesmen, XV TIT Cent., list wanted, 
Costume, Early XIX Century, Legal, 58 12, 218 


Covel (John), his 300th anniversary (Mem.), 235 | “ Duchess Knot, The ”: the Book of St. Albans, 
Coverdale (Miles), descendants wanted, 29, 66 2 


Coward College, details wanted, 299 “Dud” as a Place-name element, 300, 356 
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Duffus Family, details wanted, 263 
Dunstable, The Church Book of, 262 
Duval, an XVIII Cent. Jeweller, 102, 158, 267 


E 


Earle (Henry) 
(Mem.), 38 
Far-piercing, earrings and eyesight, 136 
Eastern Words, information sought, 314, 354 
Hating of Horseflesh, The, 15 
Editorial :— 
“A Frog he would a-wooing go,” 300 
A Goose is walking over my grave,” 369 
Burial Place of Some Saxon Kings, 188 
Curfew at Cheswardine (Shropshire), 228 
“Es geht ein Engel durch das Zimmer,” 369 
Heywood (John), Classical Mythology, 368 
Highway Robbery, 121 
* Hooligan,” 321 
* Kathleen Ni-Hoolihan,” 188 
Maritornes of “ Saracen’s Head,” 154 
Monumental Brasses in Northern Counties, 


156 
Pitt Club, 103 
Queries from Scott’s ‘Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ 246 
‘Heart of Midlothian,’ 
280; ‘ Old Mortality,’ 442 
Triple Piscinas, 206 
White, The Rev. James, 29 
“You may break you may shatter the glass 
as you will,” 189 
Edwards (Edward), 
(Mem.), 163 
Effervescent Drinks, 280 
Eggs and James Phipps, M.P., 298 
Eissler Sisters, The Life of (Mem.), 344 
Eldon (Lord), 100th anniversary of his death 
(Mem.), 20 
Elijah’s Prophecy, 387, 446, 462 
Eliot (George), as Reviewer, 14, 
Richard Owen, 206 
Emerson’s ‘ English Traits,’ 460 
Emerson reference wanted, 352 
Empress Eugenie’s Kirkpatrick Ancestry, 14, 
and the Prince Imperial (Mem.), 1 
English Articulation, 348, 391 
English Channel and the Irish Sea, 137, 302, 339 


135; ‘Ivanhoe,’ 


Centenary of his birth 


and Sir 


English, The, and the Lost Tribes of Israel, 52 


“English Traits,’ by Emerson, 460 
Epigram, on Heroditus, 34 
Epitaphs:— 
Animals, 334, 357, 373, 390, 410, 428, 449, 464 
Bibliography of, 85, 261 
Eton, A book about, details wanted, 1722 (Corri- 
gendum 216), 230 
Eton College, criticism of (Mem.), 55; details 
concerning (Mem.), 290 
Etty (William) R.A., From a 
Autographs, 56 
Euphemistic Change of Place-names, 172, 232 
European Brasses, A missing work on, 263 


dence between, 130 
Evelyn, Eveline, origin of the two names, 188 
“Excusable Homicide ” in Arkansas, 350 


surgeon obit. Jan. 18, 1838 


F 


Faberge’s Figurines, 351 

Fable of a mouse banished into a cheese, 261, 
302, 318 

Faint Heart and Fair Lady, 46, 89 

Fairs for the benefit of Monasteries, 300 

Family Names from Old Documents, 82, 149, 
224, 276; Nattrass, 16, 215; Pettitue, 70; 
aa (Scriven), 142; Stump, 297; Takell, 
0; 


** Fatal,” use of word, 191 
| Fawside Family, details wanted, 206, 268, 322 
| Feria, Duchess of, Jane Dormer, (Mem.), 2, 301 


‘* Feather,” a land measurement, 262, 301, 320, 
409 ; 

Fennell Family, details wanted, 333 

Fielding (Henry), Tom Jones, (Mem.), 109 

Finno-Ugrian Ghosts and Spirits, Some, 291 

Firth Family, Vault of the, 101 

Fish-hooks, Abnormal Specimens of, 421 

Fitzgeorge Family, details wanted, 87, 195 

Fitzherbert (Sir Anthony), judge obit. 1538, 
(Mem.), 361 

Fitzherbert, (Mrs.) and the Sealed Box, 370 

Flapdoodle, Oratorial, 278 

* Flat-faced Chicken,’ a Chinese servant’s de- 
scription of the little owl, 152 

Fleur-de-Lys on Church pillars, their signifi- 
eance, 173, 231 

Floyd, Harrison and Wagener [amilies, 86 


| Folk-lore:— 


Glass, 405, 466 
Infectious Diseases, Remedies for, 405 
Plane-tree, The, 34, 139 
Poking the fire, 103, 142 
Rainbow, The, 300, 355, 407 
Folk-names for the Fuschia, jist wanted, 351 
393, 430 
Foot-warmers in railway carriages, 173, 212 
Fordwick The, Quarterly Bulletin of Brentford 
and Chiswick Public Libraries, (Mem.), 290 
Forest (John) Franciscan obit., 1538, (Mem.), 
361, 410 
Forestalling and regrating, 11, 49 
Forset Family of Northumberland, 281 
Fowler (William), Queries from ‘ Answer to 
Hammiltoun,’ 369, 408, 465 
French art, its characteristics and traditions, 
(Mem.), 38 
French France Notes, 1849, 458 
French Literature, Romance in, (Mem.), 110 
French poetry and the Parnassian School, 372, 


‘ 
Freud (Professor) his arrival in England, 
(Mem.), 451 
Frobisher, Raleigh and the great Carack of 
Spain, 327 


i | “ Frosty Caucasus, The,” 285 
Collection of | 


Frozen Sound, parentage of Baron Mun- 
chausen’s post-horn wanted, 30, 65 


| Fuschia, The, Folk-names wanted, 351, 393, 430 
Evelyn (John) and Lord Clifford, Correspon- | 


G 


Gaelic Spelling in Scott’s writings, 46, 248, 
McCrimmon, 339 
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Gardens as memorials, 206 

Geary Family, 142 / 

Geneva Watches and Jewellery, details wanted, 
64, 139 

“Gentle” and “Simple,” 33 

George III, Bi-centenary of his birth, a com- 
parison with Louis XIV, (Mem.), 397 

George (Hereward Brooke), Alpine Climber, 
(Mem.), 2 

German Literature and National Socialism, 300 

German Translations of Poe’s ‘ Raven,’ 9, 88, 
106 

Gesicht Deutsche Das, photographs of German 
heads, (Mem.), 2 

Gika (Count Alexander), his identity, 52, 466 

Gilbert and Sullivan operas abroad, 298, 338, 
357, 392 

Glasse (Hannah) and her art of cookery, 401, 
461 


Glass, Folk-lore of, 405, 466 

Golding wy a pamphlet by, 182, 249 

Goldsmith in the United States, information 
sought, 189 

* Good-natured Man, The,” Proverbs in, 245 

Gorgeous Robe, The, real meaning of words, 298 

Gooseberries as a rariety, 103, 141, 160, 318 

Gospels, 'The, date of chief MSS., 461 

Gosse, Huguenots called, in Hants, details 
wanted, 369 

Governors of St. Helena, Portraits wanted, 102 

“ Gowd,” meaning of word, 278 

Graham (James), First Marquess of Montrose, 
31 


Gravestones, The destruction of, 137, 179, 194 

Gray (David), details of, 77 

Green Ribbon Club, The, 406, 445 

Greek, Two parallels from, 101 

“Gresham Hall,” history of this’ museum 
wanted, 281 

“ Greyhound courant,” identification of coat of 
arms wanted, 350, 393, 429 


H 


Halévy (M. Ludovic) his ‘Carnets’ in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, (Mem.), 73, (Mem.), 
109 

Halleck and the Nutmeg State, 51 

Halley Family, 405 

Halley, Butler, Newton and Price Families, 
263, 405 

‘Hamlet,’ forthcoming publication of second 
Quarto, (Mem.), 309 

Hammett (Benjamin), details wanted, 281 

Hammersmith in the XVIII Century, 121 

Hammersmith Road, Two old cottages said to 
have been an inn frequented by Dick Turpin, 
to be demolished; name of cottages wanted, 
57 


457 
Handshake, The, 68, 106 
Harcourt Estate in Dorsetshire, 47 
Harcourt Family and St. Mary’s Church, 
Staines, Middlesex, 11 
Harrison, Floyd and Wagener Families, 86 
Hatley (Benjamin), d. 1723, further informa- 
tion wanted, 121, 160, 214 
‘Heart of Midlothian,’ by Sir Walter Scott, 
queries from, 135, 154, 174, 178, 214, 340 





Heath Family of Newcastle-on-Tyne, particu- 
lars wanted, 247, 322 
Henderson (Richard) of Cleve Hill: Wesley’s 
Journal, 153 
Hengler’s Circus, 334, 374, 447 
Heorot in ‘‘ Beowulf,” his identity, 245 
Heraldry :— 
Addagh Family, 137 
American, 68 
Arms of Holland Family, 102, 141 
Book-plates, identification wanted, 299, 339 
* Greyhound courant,” identification 
wanted, 350, 393, 429 
Hendon, Extents and Surveys of, (Mem.), 1 
Herbert (William) of Manchester, 33 
Herefordshire man’s diary, 1727/8, 190 
Herissant (Monsieur) and Gilbert White, 16 
“ Herr,” its English equivalent, 68, 178, 266 
— (John), influenced by John Skelton, 


Heywood (John) and Classical Mythology, 368 

Hierocles and Chapman, 119 

“* High-flying,” meaning of word wanted, 122 

Highway Robbery, reference wanted, 121, 195 

Himalayan Travellers, Portraits of, 11 

Historical Monuments, 2ist Report of Royal 
Commission, (Mem.), 236 

— Research, XVIII-cent. scheme for, 
1 


Hitler as Alsacian, 62, and Austria, (Mem.), 253 

Hogg (James), Notes on, 242 

“Hold a candle to the sun,” earliest record of 
saying wanted, 247, 284, 318 

Hole i’ the wa’, a well-known Inn in Dumfries, 
247, 284, 321 

Holidays and seats in church, 371 

Hollond Arms, details wanted, 102, 141 

Homer, by Chapman, Misprints in, 367 

Honest John and his Joeiad, his identity, 154 

‘“* Honeypot Lane,” a place-name, 33, 123 

Honours, Birthday List of, (Mem.), 433 

“Hood ” in name Robin Hood, 34 

Hookham (Thomas), Bookseller, 227 

“ Hooligan,’’ 248, 283, 321, 355, 374, 392, 448 

Hope and Nelson Families, 70 

Hopper Family of Yorkshire, 174 

Horace and Keats, 441 

Horace in France, 425 

“Horn of the Field Ox,” on the, 347 

Horn Windows, details wanted, 299 

Horseflesh, The eating of, 15 

“* Hosatye,” meaning of word, 69 

Hot Water, warming by, 189 

“ Honille,” meaning and derivation and other 
details wanted, 64, 105, 161 

Howlers in excelsis, 265, 321, 373, 463 

Howth (Lord) and St. Lawrence family, 370 

Hugh (Ricarda), German Novelist, 300, 356 

Hunn (Captain), Canning’s half-brother, 256 

Humphreys (Samuel) poet, (Mem.), 19 

Hutchinson (Colonel), Governor of Nottingham 
Castle and Regicide, 39 

— Castle, stained-glass window at, (Mem.), 
89 


Hypomone, a Greek word meaning patience or 
endurance, information wanted, 102 
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I 


Iconography, The Nine Muses, 315, 392 
“Tkey Solomons, Junior,” 5: : 
Ince-Anderton (Henry Philip John), obituary, 


396 
Infectious Diseases, Remedies for, Folk-lore of, 


405 

Inn in Dumfries ‘The Hole i’ the Wa’ 247, 
284, 321 

Inns on Watling Street, 173 

Intract, a surname, 30 

Irish Sea and the English Channel, 137, 302, 339 

Irving (Henry), his centenary, (Mem.), 91; 
Memorials to, 122, 161 

Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt, date and circum- 
stances, (Mem.), 307 

Itinerant artists, details wanted, 369 

‘Ivanhoe,’ by Sir Walter Scott, queries from, 
280 


J 


Jacob (Richard), from Co. Wilts to Ipswich, 
Mass, 298 
James (Henry), 
(Mem.), 38 
James II and his daughter Louisa, 15; III of 
Scotland, 365, 412; VI of Scotland, birth of 29, 
69, 106 
Japanese methods of warfare, (Mem.), 361 
Jeflerson-Adams correspondence, (Mem.), 19 
Jeffreys (Judge), details wanted, 11, 268 
Jewels, women’s names from, 188, 251, 267, 322 
Jinrikisha, The, an American invention, 204 
“Jitters, The ’’; “‘ Jitter,” a new word, 172 
“Johnsonian Gleanings,” some unsolved prob- 
lems, 403, 447 
Johnson (Richard), his identity, 247 
Jonson, a seventeenth-century alusion to, 403 
Jury, Incarceration of, (Mem.), 416 


his American sensibilities, 


K 


Kames (Lord), on the Mind in Sleep, 187 
Kayold, American slang, 

Keats (John), and Horace, 441 

Keats (John), Bird’s-eye as Flower-name, 439 
Keats (John), fragment of a new letter, 151 
Kettle, details about, 439 

“Kid” in Pugilistic Parlance, 351 

.~ }+ ae (George), Agent to Queen Eliza- 


Kingsmill, Clifford and Pepys Families, 262, 302 

King’s Arms Hotel, Bagshot. antiquarian de- 
tails wanted, 207, 267 

“ Know Thyself,” a maxim, 16, 233 

“ Knowledge ” by newspapers, 368 

ce Telegram, The, details wanted, 30, 89, 


L 


La Chapelle (Vincent), details wanted, 121 
dies smoking cigars, 85, 125 
Lamb (Charles), Complete text of a letter of, 28 
Lancashire Parish Clergy Lists, 137 
nder Family of Poole, 247 
Land Measurement: “ Feather,” 301, 320, 409 


| Langhals, an Irish name, 349 


Langstaff (George), Surgeon, 314 

Lausanne, and Charles Dickens and Tagar 
Family, 406 

“Latin de Cuisine,” and a humorous poem on 
the death of Michel Merin, 385 

Latin quotations, sources wanted, 30, 94, (Corri- 
gendum), 162 

Laughter and XVIII. cent. manners, 64, 106, 
123, 140, 161, 193 

Laurin (Arne), Catalogue of his library, 85 

Lear (Edward), his nonsense verses (Mem.), 110 

Leeward, Firing a gun to, as a sign of sur- 
render, 352 

Leonides at Thermopylar, 155, 301 

Leslie (James), Landscape painter, 
wanted, 351 

Levett (Dr. Robert), portrait wanted, 30, 68 

“* Libertad,” Walt itman’s use of, 367 

Liberty (Sir Arthur), details wanted, 370 

Library of Arne Laurin, its catalogue, 85 

Library of James Thomson, sale catalogue of 
(1700-1749), 188 

* Like a Dutch uncle,” origin of expression, 15 

Lincoln (Abraham) as artist (Mem.), 362 

Lindsey (Rev. Robert), of Killybegs, Donegal, 
pedigree wanted, 370 

Liquid Lines, 70 

Lisle (John), The murder of, 1664, 11, 50 

Llandebie District, Changes in the Racial 
Character of the Population (Mem.), 253 
Lloyd, the spelling of this surname, informa- 

| tion wanted, 63, 106 

| Loeb Edition of Seneca’s Tragedies, Comments 
on, 170 

“‘Loiter,” “ Locker,” meaning of words, 134 

London Changing:— 

| Amicable Insurance Society, head office in 

Fleet Street, gates re-hung at entrance of 

| new premises of the Norwich Union 

| Offices, Norwich, 172 

| Arundel Hotel, 8 Arundel Street, Strand, 

| to be converted into offices, 62 

| 

| 


details 





Berkeley Square 20-22, to be demolished and 
replaced flats and shops, 297 
Bruce Castle, Tottenham, postal museum 
opened May, 457 
Charles II statue, Soho Square, removed to 
Harrow in 1875, now restored to original 
site, 205 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Drury 
Lane, to be pulled down, 172 
Hammersmith Road, two old cottages, said 
to have been an inn frequented by Dick 
Turpin, to be demolished; name of inn 
| wanted, 457 
} Police Station, 59 Knights Hill, West Nor- 
wood, closed and sold in April, 1938, 297 
| Prince’s Tennis and Rackets Club, 197 
| Knightsbridge, a large block of flats to be 
erected on the site and provision to be 
made for the club in the new buildings, 62 
St. Anselm’s Church, Davies Street, to be 
demolished, 205 
St. James’s Square, Sports Club Ltd., to be 
| replaced by a commercial building, 297 
| St. Mary’s Underground Station closed, 
| 


April 30 (Mem.), 326 
Lost Tribes of Israel, The, and the English, 52 
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Louis XIV and 
(Mem.), 397 
Louisa, daughter of James IT, 15 
Lyrical Ballads, 1880, 349 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, 155, 301 


George III, a comparison 


M 


Macaulay versus Montgomery, 434 } 

Machone, origin of name wanted, 406 

Madagascar and the Man-eating Tree, 264; 
fiction concerning, 264 

Magna Carta Island, details wanted, 12, 52, 64 
105 





Magnetic Healing, 292 

Maidenhair Tree, story of by Sir Albert Seward 
(Mem.), 37 

Mail, The deliver of, (Mem.), 416 

Man with two hearts, A, other examples | 
wanted, 247 

Man-eating Tree of Madagascar, 264 | 

Manners, XVIII Cent., Laughter, 64, 106, 123, | 
140, 161, 193; Tears, 64, 140 

Manx Shearwaters, homing experiments with, | 
(Mem.), 253 | 

Margaret Buildings, Bath, and Brock Street, | 
154, 232 

Mariners and Master Mariners, 228 

Mark, value of, 369, 410 | 

Marriage, annulled and dissolved, 333, -372 | 

Marriages abroad, information wanted, 103 | 

Marryat (Captain) and Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson,’ 27; and the man, 84 | 

Martin (Benjamin) and his book “‘ Une disser- | 
tation sur les dents,” details wanted, 262, 316 | 

ae Wither, ‘Two Puritan Poets, Notes | 
on, 27% 

Marx (Karl), Burial-place of, 388, 446; the | 
ancestry of his wife, 426 

Masaryk and the Battle of the Manuscripts, 
(Mem.), 181 

Maundrell Family, Wilts, 3 

Maw Family of Ferryhill, co. Dublin, 103, 142, 





+. Gaelic spelling of, 333 
Mediaeval Building, damp-courses in, details 
wanted, 64 

Medical men in XIX cent. novels, 351, 393, 445 

Melville and James Thomson, 171 

Men and Ants, 48 

Mercer (Lt.-Col. William), details of, 386 

Merecross, details of this ‘word wanted, 188, 233 

Mexican paintings exhibited in London, 405 

Meyrick gene his collection of moths ac- 
quired by Natural History Museum, (Mem.), 
433 

Middlesex in Domesday 
Sharpe on, (Mem.), 1 

Migratory Birds in Egypt, (Mem.), 379 

** Million Act, The,” details wanted, 300, 340 

Milton Transmogrified, 461 

Ministries, Long, 52, 89 

Minorca, details wanted about this Island, 426 

* Miscellanea Antiqua,” author wanted, 155 

Misprint in ‘ History of Later Latin - Litera- 
ture,’ 10 

Mitchell (Joseph), poet to Sir Robert Walpole, 
(Mem.), 93 


Book, Sir Montagu 


|“ M.S.”" on Monuments, 
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Mitred Canons, including dignitaries, 87, 158 

Monckton (Sir Marmaduke), details wanted, §7 

Monkeys and Bears, Performing, 88, 464 

Montgomery versus Macaulay, 434 

Montrose, A tribute to, 85, 313; the poetry of, 
3: 

Monumental Brasses in Northern Counties, 102, 
138, 156, 194 (Corrigendum, 216) 

Monument to the repose of the souls of Friend 
and Foe, 4 

Monuments, “‘ M.S.” on, 136, 214 

Moravian Pamphlet, Early, 279 

Mordue, a surname, 372 

More (Hannah), details wanted, 122 

More (Sarah), details wanted, 122 

Morten (Thomas), dramatist, centenary of his 
birth, (Mem.), 217 

Mount Sinai and Atlas, 262 

Mouse banished into a cheese, a Fable, 

135, 214 

Motto, A XVII cent., 426, 465 

“Much Ado about Nothing 
Seacole, 60, 106, 195 

| Mud: the lure of, (Mem.), 416 

Mundell Family, details wanted, 137, 194 

Munsley Communion Plate, The, 206 

Musgrave (Sir William) Bart., 128 

Musical Boxes. details wanted, 314 


261, 302 


and the name 


N 


Names, Christian, Classical, 51 

Tyrone, 333 

Greek, pronunciation of y in, 352, 388 

Incredibly apt, 120, 349 

Of Women from Jewels, 188, 251, 267, 322 
Nana Sahib, information sought, 370 
National Socialism and German Literature, 

3 


Nattrass, an old family name, 16, 215 
Naval Surrender, information sought, 352 
Naval History, indifference to it (Mem.), 218 
Naval Inscriptions, Labuan, Borneo, 152 
Naval Officer’s Wife, Letters of, 22, 39, 256 
Nelson and Hope Families, 70 
Nesbitt’s, The, London Merchants, 331 | 
— and Barrington Families. in §. 
Africa, 
« New Gonformist, ” meaning of term, 134 
Newton, Butler, Halley and Price Families, 
408 
French and German equivalents, 
Ni- Hoolihan (Kathleen), 
of name wanted, 188, 
Nilloo, The, its Phan. Prag in “Ceylon (Men.), 38 
Nine Muses, The: Iconography, 315, 392 
Noad (Maria), Canning’s Half-Sister, 131, 
Northern Counties, Monumental Brasses 1, 
102, 138, 156, 194 
Norwich eae 
Queen (Mem.), 
Notes and Clipp Sead Miscellaneous, 403 
Norwich, Demstition of Westlegate St, 
9 


sams and origin 
283 


Cloisters, opened by the 


(Mem.), 
Novels, Types and Situations in, examples 
wanted, 350 
Novum Repertorium, Some additions to the, 
266 


wed, 





Ixxiy, 


158 
ed, 87 
ry of, 
S, 102, 


‘riend 


3 


322 


‘ature, 


[34 
milies, 
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origin 
n.), 38 
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Nunc Dimittis, 384 

Nursery Rhymes, English, in India, 350, 430 
Nurses in XIX Cent. Novels, 351 

Nutnieg State, The, 15, 51 


oO 


Oe in the bracken, The, information wanted, | 
Oath taking in ual countries, details wanted, 
247, 282, 303, 
Obituary :— 
Bacon Phillips (James Price), 378 
Bullock (John Malcolm), 198 
Ince-Anderton (Henry Philip John), 396 
Old Bell and Steelyard Inn, Woodbridge, Suf- | 
folk (Mem.), 127 
“Old Harry,” a synonym for the Devil, 460 
“Old man in a hurry,” A Phrase, 370, 394 
“Old Mortality,” by Sir Walter Scott, queries | 
from, 441 
“O rare Ben Jonson,” 284 
“Opposite Number,” neat definition 
47, 97, 105, 284 
Ottley 
256 


| 
wanted, | 


(William Young), Artist and Collector, | 


Ouden Gol, a Place-name, 285 
Owen (Sii Richard) and George Eliot, 206 


P 


Palace School, Enfield, The, 174 

Pansy: metaphorical use, 349 

Papal Letters to individual Laymen, 406 

‘ Paradise Lost * in Latin, 44z 

‘Paradise Lost’: ‘“ Lose” or “ Loose,” 438 

Parish Clergy Lists of Lancashire, 137 

Parnassian School and French Poetry, 372, 447 

Paris Salon, 1938, Work exhibited at, (Mem.), | 
379 

Parry (James) of the Courier, his identity, 63 | 

i A (Giles), author ot a medical pamphlet, 
details wanted, 48 

Patron Saints nominated, 351 


Patterson (William), ship-builder, obit. 1869 
(Mem.), 272 
(Alice) (Rous), information wanted, 


Paynell 
279 


Peace Treaty of 1538, 315 

Pen and Sword, 452 

Pepys (Samuel), Brochures on (Mem.), 2 

Pepys, Clifford and Kingsmill Families, 262 

Pentridge Church, memorial in, to the 
memory of Robert Browning, great-great- 
grandfather of the poet, 217 

Pepys, Kingsmill and Clifford Families, 302 

Pepys (Samuel), Catalogue of Engraved Por- 
traits in the library belonging to Magdalene 
College Cambridge (Mem.), 235 

“ Petit Albert,” his identity, 298, 338, 353 

Petitus, an old Family Name, 70 

Pfefferkorn his identity, 13, 30 

Phipps (James), M.P., and Eggs, 298 

Phelips (Sir Robert), Champion of the Com- 
mons (Mem.), 254 

Philobiblon, 45 


| Plane-tree, 
| Plattes (Gabriel), 
| Plays, 





Photostats and their safe guarding, 350 





| Phrases and Proverhes— 


* All one bruise,” 103, 179 
“ As stupid as an owl.” 352, 394 
** Buckets in a well,” 103, 143, 179 
“Old man in a hurry,’ 370, 394 
“ Sea-green incorruptible,” 372 
‘Silence in the pig-market, 
-  Solvitar Ambulando,” 192 
“ Sweating like a pig,” 352 
“To go to the dogs,” 372 


* 153, 196, 233 


| Phrases and words, first popular use, 69 
| Phyle uty -~ ae a Scottish cabinet-maker in 


U.S.A., ! 
Pickering Family 430 
Picture Postcards as Documents, 51, 89 
| Pinto of Portugal, details wanted, 279 
Piscinas, Triple, reason for this arrangement 
wanted, 206, 264 
Pitt Club, The, 103, 142 
Place-Names :— 
“ Dud,” 300, 356 


Euphemistic change of, 172, 232 
“Honey Pot Lane,” 33, 123 


Ouden God, 285 

“Silk, The,” 33, 159 

Sulloniscae (Sulloniacum), 
233 


33, 89, 141, 159, 


The, Folk-lore of, 34, 139 

Plane Leaves, outside dimensions wanted, 

A XVII Cent. writer . 
agriculture, 77 

Unrecorded eighteenth century, 383 

S Pieasures of Remembrances,” author wanted, 


Plura cae of Bath, particulars wanted, 103, 
14, 318 


| Poe (Edgar Allen), German translations of his 
poem ‘* The Raven,” 9, 88, 106; Unpubished 
letter to, 385 

"ar | Mirror of the Living Bards of Britain, 
The,’ 387 

** Poets’ Poet The,” and Edmund Spenser, 300 

Poking the fire, Folk-lore of, 103, 142 

Police Station, 59, Knight’s Hill, West Nor- 
wood closed and sold by auction in April, 
1938, 297 

“Poor thing but mine own, A,” 
retort to Oscar Wilde, 34 

Popish Plot as a ship’s mutiny, 

“Porter,” first mention of, 85 

Portensian Society, The (rectius 
303 

Portraits of Himalayan Travellers, 11 

Postage Stamps, Beauty in Wartime, 261 

P.O. Detective Methods, eighteenth century, 
36 


and Whistler’s 
The, 218 


Porteusian), 


1 

Potter Family of the North of England, details 
wanted, 264, 303 

Powdered Footmen, 460 

Precious Stones of Great Britain 205, 265 

Presbyterian Dissent: its fundamental causes, 
293 

Price, Butler, Halley and 
263, 405 

Prichard (Henry), information wanted, 388 

Priest, French, A, his escape from being buried 

alive (Mem.), 2 


Newton Families, 
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n | 
“Prince Hoare Esqre., of Bath,” information | 


wanted, 29, 105 


Prince’s Tennis and Rackets Club 197, Knights- | 


bridge. a large block of flats to be erected 
on the site, and provision to be made for 
the club in the new buildings, 62 

Pringle Family of Durham, 70, 214, 322, 357 

Prisoners, British, in France, 1803-1813, 92, 114, 
140, 444 

** Private soldier” origin of term, 120 

Proctor Family, Co. Durham, information 
wanted, 189 

Prolixity, Excuse for, 30, 70, 106, 141 

Proudfoot (Major George), further details 
wanted, 279 

Proverbs in ‘‘ The Good-natured Man,” 245. 

“Public Enemy,” a familiar expression in 
U.S.A., 440 

Public House meaning of the phrase (Mem.), 


344 
Pugilistic parlance and the word “ Kid,” 351 


Q 


‘Queen Elizabeth’s Female Fool, 444 
Queen Victoria’s first coins, 246 ’ 
“*Quinsey of the Breast,” a name given for 


Angina Pectoris in xviii Century, informa- 
tion sought, 189, 233, 303 
Quotations :— 
Amari iucundum est, si curetur ne quid 
insit amari, 406 : ; 
At twenty years of age the will reigns. At 
thirty, the wit; at forty, the judgment, 


‘ 

Chimaera bombinans in vacuo, 155, 196 

De gustibus non est disputandum, 155, 196 

Everyone complains of his memory, but 
nobody complains of his judgment, 372, 
412, 448 : 

Everything contains within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction, 352, 394 

Example is the school of mankind and they 
will learn at no other, 372, 412, 448 

Fire-glow reddens on panel and beam, 

Blue dusk-rays through the window stream, 
352 


Go, go like a soldier, 30, 70 

Go to Bath and get your head shaved, 155 

I must needs use myself as I am: for if 
do not I have no other self to use, 30 

Men laugh and jest till the feast is o’er, 189, 
233 

Miser atque infelix est etiam rex, 174 

Neat but not gaudy, 155, 196, 322 

Nothingness is capacity, and night the 
opportunity of light, 372 

O belly, belly, why gormandizest thou?, 155, 
196 


Of my unspoken words I am master, my 
spoken word is master of me, 315 

Should you journey to Verona, 189, 233 

‘Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia 
nostri, 103, 125 

The chief beauty about a constant supply 
of time is that you cannot waste it in 
advance, 207 

7 has sung his carol in the sky, 39, 





Quotations :— 
The little cares that fretted me, 137 
The rarest of virtues in modern times ig 
fidelity, 372 ® 
They argued long, they argued strong, 207, 
251 


Tommy rot, 155, 196 

To the Immortal memory. ., . , 155, 196 

Wait till the clouds roll by, Jenny, 155, 196 

Wilt thou remember when I am gone, 461 

Wo ich bin ist der Tod nicht und wo der 
Tod ist, bin ich nicht, 352 

You may break, you may shatter, the vase 
as you will, 189 

“ Quybibes,” meaning of word, (Mem.), 35, 69 


R 


Railway-carriage foot-warmers, 173, 212 
ee. The, Folke-lore and folk-names, 300, 
5 

Raleigh, Frobisher and the great Carack of 
Spain, 327 

Raleigh’s last voyage, 254 

Ranft’s De Masticatione Mortuorum, details 
wanted, 407 

* Rasher,” its derivation wanted, 189, 332, 356 

Rawling family, details sought, 281, 374 

Reading good and bad (Mem.), 433 

Regrading and forestalling, 11, 49 

Reith (Sir John), retirement from B.B.C. 
(Mem.), 451 

Relics in St. Margaret’s churchyard, West- 
minster, 63 

Religious communities, orthodox, 65 

“Rev. Mr, Smith,” first use of this style for 
clerics wanted, 137, 213 

Rheumatism, early names for disease, 47, 88 

Richard III and how he met his death, details 
wanted, 426 

“Right ”; “ Left”; ‘ Central”; original and 
= details wanted of these political terms, 


Rochester’s ‘ Timon,’ The date of, 384 

Rogers (Robert), of Catcott, Somerset, inform- 
ation wanted, 63, 106 

Roman Catholic priests, Aliases of, 141 

“Romance bringing up the 9.15,” meaning of 
allusion in John Buchanan’s ‘ Thirty-nine 
Steps ’ wanted, 229, 285 

Ross (Ransville), information sought, 405 

Roundabouts and swings, date of first inven- 
tion, 461 

Royal Academy, Mr, Augustus John’s resigna- 
tion (Mem.), 308 

- y veterans, information sought, 206, 249, 

Royall (Isaac), information sought, 426 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Bibliography of, 
315, 410 

Rumps, explanation of word wanted, 444 

Ruskin (John), reference wanted, 103, 143 

Russian carvings by Fabergé (Mem.), 308 


Sabraham as a surname, 352, 448 

St, Anselm’s Church, Davies Street, to be de- 
molished, 205 

St. Augustine, A letter of, 300; A saying of, 300 
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St, Cecilia, Hymn for, wanted, 388 

St. Helena, The coinage of, 74; Governors of, 
portraits wanted, 102 

St. James Square, Sports Club, Ltd., to be re- 
placed by a commercial building, 297 

St, Jean de Brébeuf, 1593-1649, details wanted, 
263, 388, 446 f 

St. Lawrence and Lord Howth families, 370 _ 

St. Margaret’s churchyard, Westminster, Relics 





in, 63 
St. Mary’s church, Staines, Middlesex, and the | 
Harcourt family, 11 ; ; | 
St. Mary’s underground station closed, April 30 | 
(Mem:), 326 | 
St. Patrick, the date of his death, 300 | 
Sandglass Auction, A, 153 | 
Sarah Sands troopship, ‘The, 387, 427, 446 | 
Sainte-Beuve: autograph letter in England, | 
information wanted, 122 
Saturday abstinence, 89 | 
Saunders (George), The murder of, 182, 249, 334 y 
Savage Club papers (1868) and “ Paul Gray,” | 
387 


Saxon Kings, Burial-place of, 188, 232 

School truancy, Terms for, 67 

“ Scientific magic,” Books on, 34 ; 

Scott (Sir Walter), A link with, 28; and Gaelic 
spelling in his writings, 46, 248; queries from | 
‘Bride of Lammermoor, 246, 283, 320; | 
queries from ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ 135, 154, 
174, 178, 214, 340; queries from ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 280; 
queries from ‘ Old Mortality,’ 441 

Scottish archers, The, 153 

Scottish Kings, Wives of, list wanted, 280 

Scryvyn (Scriven), an old family name, 142 

Seacole, a word used in ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,’ 60, 106, 195 

“ Sea-green . incorruptible,” 
phrase wanted, 373 

Sealed box and Mrs, Fitzherbert, 370 

Seasickness, The benefit of, 195 

Seats in church, and holidays, 371 

Scottish cabinet-maker in the United States, 458 

“ Selborne,” by White, information about illus- 
trations, 34 

Seneca’s Tragedies, Comments on the Loeb edi- | 
tion of, 170 

Serajevo, Assassinations at, (Mem.), 37 

Shakespeare of Derby, 134 

Shakespeare the Jacobean, and ‘ Measure fer 
Measure’ (Mem.), 73; The name, established 
in Nottinghamshire by the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 100 

Shakespeares in London, 1730, 187; Plays, Actors 


in, 387 
- we (William and James), botanists (Mem.), | 
0 


explanation of 











7 


“* Shake-sieve,” a term for beer brewed or sold 
or measured, information wanted, 62 

‘Sharpe, Archbishop, Life of,’ author wanted, 
155, 196 

Sherer, his identity, 372 

Shipley Castle, Sussex, 47 

Ships, The naming of, 371 

Shirley (Miss Caroline), c. 1837, her identity, 86, 
123, 159, 196 

“ Short copy ” v. “ Off-print,” 134 

Shortall, an Irish name, 349 

Shrewsbury cakes and their history (Mem.), 128 





Siderfin, An old family name, 193 
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“Silence in the pig-market,” origin of the 
hrase, 155, 196, 233 

Silesius (Angelus), Works by, English transla- 
tions, 49 

“Silk, The,” a place-name, 33, 159 

“Simple ” and “ Gentle,” 33 

‘*Sinnicure,” pronunciation of, 314 

Sismondi (Jessie), details of, 31, 52 

Skelton (John) and his influence on John Hey- 
wood, 205 

‘Sketches by Boz,’ information sought, 315, 356, 


Smollett Note, A, 152 
Smith (A.) of Banff, his identity, 333 
Smith (Adam) and Burke, 310 


| Smugglers in Kent (Mem.), 308 


‘Snail, The,’ a poem, information sought, 315, 
412 

Snowdrop in England, The, 167, 249 

** Socking,” meaning of word wanted, 333, 373 

Soldiering and circuses, 3 

“ Solvitur ambulando,” The phrase, 192 

Song of Solomon, The, and Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, 122, 160 

Songs and Ballads:— 


A Frog he would a-wooing go, 300, 340 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 103, 161 
Norah Creina, 34 
Sailor’s Grave, The, 48 
Sophocles and Matthew Arnold, 57 
Sorrow’s Crown of Sorrow, A, 436 
Spalding (James), fl. 1833, information wanted, 
388 


Spanish Embassy in the seventeen-nineties, de- 
tails wanted, 279 

Spanish first editions, 385 

Spanish Succession, War of, A Dragoon’s re- 
miniscences (Mem.), 145 

Sparrow Song, A, 303 

Spenser (Edmund), “ The Poets’ Poet,’ 300 

“Spoof,” a game inventen by Arthur Roberts, 
47, 89, 104, 176 

Spurling family, origin of, 251 

Stafford and Tresham families, 387 

Stagira, pronunciation of, 406, 448 

Stamp, Record price for a single, 446 

Star slime, a belief about stars attributed to 
Shakespeare, 7, 87 

Stationers’ Company, Early constitution of, 
(Mem,), 109 

Stations of the Cross: Widdershin’s order, 188, 
232, 265 

Steam whistle, The inventor of, 370 

Steamship excursion, 1826, 261, 302 

Stewart family record, A, 10 

Street music and bye-laws against, 350, 411, 


447 
Stuff of Dreams, The, 33 
Stump, An old family name, 267 


| Sudeliffe of Sudcliffe Hall, 86 


Sulyard, an old family name, 285 

Sulloniscae (Sulloniacum), a place-name, 33, 89, 
141, 159, 233 

“Summer Land,” meaning of term, 16, 52, 125 

Sunday Sun newspaper, The, 334, 374 

Superstitions, Present-day, 369, 410, 465 

Surnames :— 


American, 371 
Brakenbridge, 444 
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Surnames :— 
Intract, 30 
Mordue, 333, 372, 410 
Sabraham, 352, 448 
Swiffen, 174 


Truefitt, 151 
Sussex, Medieval gl ass- -houses in, (Mem.), 271 
“ Sweating like a pig,” origin of phrase wanted, 
352 


174 


452 


Swiffin surname, 
Sword and pen, 


3 


Takell, an old Family Name, 303 

Taylor (Chevalier John) and John Sebastian 
Bach (Mem.), 254. 

Tears and XVIII cent. manners, 64, 140 

“The,” misrendering of, as “ ye in quota- 
tions from old documents, 333, 392, 412, 429, 
447 

Thompson 
Dominie 
(Mem.), 1 

Thomson (James) (“ B. V.’’) and Meville, 171; 
Sale catalogue of library (1700-1749), 188 

Thoresby (Ralph), Museum of, 1658-1725, inform- 
ation wanted, 174 

“ Thriller’s Sovereign,” 
Methuen (Mem.), 272 

Titles, Twice-used, 298, 356 

Tobacco, adulteration of, 174, 214, 251 

“Tobacco Problem, The” (Mem.), 127 

“To go to the dogs,” metaphor of, 372 

Toll-gate keepers and Turn-pikes, 443 

Tolpuddle Martyrs, The, information sought, 

1, 67 

we To all around the Wrekin,” date of this 
toast wanted, 461 

Torpedoes and their cost, 279, 321 

Tortoises, A note on, 368 

Totalitarian War, article in London Mercury 
by Colonel Cuny (Mem.), 271 

Tourneur (Cy ril), a theory on the identification 
of his work, ‘ Mavortio,’ 201 

Trail (Bisho ) and Boswell, 44 

Tresham and Stafford Families, 387 

Trollope misquoting Virgil, 89 

Truefitt (H. P.), derivation of surname and 
other details, 151, 193 

Tuke (William) (Mem.), 199 

Turkeys and the French reference to this bird, 


(George), supposed 


original of 
Sampson in ‘Guy 


Mannering’ 


published by Messrs. 


Tutor from Rheims, A, 168 

“Tutoyer,” corresponding English 
wanted, 229, 285 

“Twice round the clock,” queries from, 459 

Tyrone as a Christian name, 333 


U 


Umbrella in statue, The, 371, 411 

Unett (J. W.), “projector of New Filey,” 
details wanted, 173, 212 

United States, The, Popular Classics, 442 

* Unwell,” origin of word wanted, 103 


Vv 


Vanbrugh Irene, Jubilee Matinée 
Vault of the Firth Family, 101 


verb 


» (Mem.), 415 


Vauvenargues, details wanted, 371, 409 

Virgil and the Antipodes, 30, 67, 104; 
quoted by Anthony Trollope, 89 

Von Donop Family, particulars wanted, 299, 
356, 

Von Valltravers (Johann Rodolph), further 
information wanted, 228 


Ww 


Wagener, Floyd and Harrison Families, 86 
Wallace (‘Sir ” Thomas) at Verdun, 61 
Walker (William), portrait wanted, 387 
War: Totalitarian, article in London Mer- 
cury by Colonel Cuny, (Mem.), 271 

War Verses, Famous Lines, 443 
Warcup (Sir Edmond), his identity, 63, 124 
War Medals, on collecting, (Mem.), 362 
Warming by Hot Water, 189 

Philadelphia; a 


mis- 


Washington (George) in 
unique directory, 84; ancestors of, 299 

Wassailing the Apple-trees, 61 

Watches and Jewellery from Geneva, details 
wanted, 64, 139 

Waverley Novels as an impulse to fiction, 457 

Weapons, Famous, 315, 354, 373, 392, 430 

Weckherlin (George Rodolf), 88 

Welt of a Shoe, The, 206 

Wer nie sein brod mit thranen ass,” particu- 
ae of English translation wanted, 155, 191, 


Wesley’s Journal and Richard Henderson, of 
Cleeve Hill, 153 
White (Gilbert) and Monsieur Herissant, 16 
White (Rev. James), information wanted, 29 
White (Kirke) and Dermody, 152 
Whitman (Walt), use of “ Libertad.” 367 
Wigan Saxon Castle, information sought, 229 
Wilberforce (William), a letter on pacifism 
to John Clarkson, (Mem.), 2f8 
Williamsburg, old capital of 
U.S.A., (Mem.), 397 
Williamson (Joseph), 
Wilson 
154, 193 
Witch of Ghoom, further details wanted. 11 
ee flying not illegal—“ high-flying,” 


Virginia, 


reference wanted, 48 
(Nancy McAllister), details wanted, 


Wither and Marvell, 
Notes on, 273 

Wolves in Russia, 245, 316 

Women as talkers and letter-writers. 425, 465 

Wood (Sir Matthew), Baronet, 1768-1843, 98, 
141, 192, 207 

Woolsack, its stuffing with wool in place of 
horse-hair, (Mem.). 452 

Words and phrases, first popular use, 69 

Wordsworth House, Cockermouth, proposed 
purchase of, (Mem.), 433 

Wordsworth (William), alteration in famous 
line, 441; and his sense of smell. 12, 48, 68, 
pot versus Brougham, 381; and De Quincey, 


Two Puritan Poets, 


‘ Work and Culture,’ paper bv Mr. Eric Gill of 
the Royal Society of Arts, (Mem.), 325 





Workingmen, the American way of 
this word, 103 

Wormwood, reason for so naming this plant 

thus in the Old Testament, 371, 411 


spelling 
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Wrens 
Writin 


Y, pro 
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| 
Wrens Nest as a Place-name, 426 | York (Henry Cardinal) and the Crown Jewels, 
Writing, Pleasure in the art of, 388, 466 47 ; , ; 
| © You’ll think on it,” a country equivalent to 
Y | ‘don’t yer know,” details wanted, 12, 70 


| Younger (Dr. John), Dean of Salisbury, 29 
Y, pronunciation of in Greek names, 352, 388 | Youth’s Magazine, The, 135 








